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Faster, 


Faster than many jet fighters, the Doug- 
las A3D-1 ean lift a bigger bomb load 
from an aircraft carrier and deliver it 
farther than any known plane. 

First swept-wing jet attack bomber 
ever built for the Navy. A3D-1 is in the 
600 to 700 mph class—and can operate 


Be a Naval flier—write to: 
Nav Cad, Washington 25, D. C. 


farther, 





Depend on DOUGLAS 





with a heavier striking load than 


any known airplane of its weight or size 


on missions at 40,000 feet. Key to its 
speed. range, and striking power is the 
simplicity and lightweight strength of 
its Douglas airframe—which has already 
become a springboard for new con- 
figurations. A3D-1 has passed its early 
flight tests, and is already in production 


—the U.S. Navy’s Douglas A3D-1 


for delivery to the United States Navy. 

Performance of the A3D-1 is another 
example of Douglas leadership in avia- 
tion. Developing planes that can be 
produced in quantity—to fly faster and 


farther with a bigger payload—is the 


basic rule of Douglas design. 
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N THE WEST ARE TOWNS that used to be busy 
and bustling, now without a soul in them, and 
with buildings falling apart. 


The companies that kept them busy, stopped 
making a profit. 


There were many reasons, some of which 
couldn’t be helped. But the one fact common to 
all dead towns, dead companies, dead industries 


Warner & Swasey 
Gradall at work 


Ghost towns pay no wages 






is failure to make a profit. And no profit, no 
companies; no companies, no jobs. And not only 
did the miners and factory workers lose their 
jobs but also the grocers, the hotel keepers, even 
the sheriff. It’s everybody’s worry that the facto- 
ries, on which we all depend in the long run, 
continue to make a profit. There’s no fun in a 


ghost town. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


H. H. Anning, American Enka Corporation vice president in 
charge of sales, and Mr. Bassill, president (on right), inspect 
the efforts of a top fashion designer. The fabric is made of Enka 
Rayon Yarn. Enka rayon is widely used in the textile and industrial 


Sheets of cellulose are steeped in 

Wyandotte Caustic to form alkali cellu- 
lose, then shredded and treated with carbon 
disulphide to form orange crumbs (above). 
Wyandotte Mercury Cell Caustic is used in 
textiles, paper, soaps, and fine chemicals. 
It is uniform and of reagent-grade quality. 
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In tanks (above) filled with Wyandotte 

Caustic, the orange crumbs are dissolved 
to form a liquid, viscose, to be aged at 
carefully controlled temperatures and spun. 
Scientific control insures uniform rayon 
yarn — Wyandotte quality control assures 
uniform chemicals for your products. 


fields. Wyandotte products, too, have many interesting end uses 
glass, paper, ink, rubber, detergents, drugs . . . in processing foods 
textiles, metals. Uniformity of products is the byword for both 
American Enka and Wyandotte. 


4 Once spun, the yarn is washed. cleane 
and residual water extracted in t 
vacuum drier (shown above). Like rayol 
other textiles are processed with Wyandott 
chemicals. Wyandotte chemicals are used # 
textile printing and laundering: also as 4 
textile lubricant (for data, consult us). 





How Wyandotte Chemicals 
vA help turn towering trees 
“YY into high fashion fabrics! 


American Enka’s president knows the importance of Wyandotte 
chemicals in making high quality rayon yarns for everything 
from fine fabrics to tire cords. 


American Enka knows the miracles of chemistry. Its principal product, rayon 
yarn made from cellulose (wood pulp or cotton linters) by chemistry, is the 
foundation of fashion fabrics, the lifeline of tires. 


So careful and exacting are the manufacturing processes that each inch of 
every cone, skein or beam of Enka rayon is uniform in size, texture and strength. 


J. E. Bassill, President of American Enka Corp., New York, N.Y., knows 
that to get perfection in production, uniformity of raw materials is vital. In 
two of Enka’s processes, steeping and dissolving, Wyandotte Mercury Cell 
Caustic Soda—a product as pure as the fine reagent grades required in 
laboratories — is used. 


As a big rayon producer, American Enka knows the outlook is for continued, 
substantial growth for man-made fibers. They know, too, that in this growth, 
as well as in that of all industries dependent on chemistry, Wyandotte Research 
and Wyandotte’s line of organic and inorganic products can play an important part. 


We can help YOU! Bring your chemical needs to us! Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


*REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


ane, Putting rayon on skeins (above) for Here, high-tenacity rayon yarn is wound Precision Geiger counter measures ex- 
u dyeing. In dye leveling, the Pluronics*, on beams to be used in tire cords, drive perimental radioactive soils (above). 

um Yyandotte’s new nonionic surfactants, may belts, conveyors. Wyandotte Purecal* (the Wyandotte has expanded facilities for re- 

be added as penetrants, and as dispersants purest form of Calcium Carbonate known) search to industry on problems involving 

0 retard the dye . .. also used as a finish- makes rubber in tire stock and belts more chemical raw materials, sanitation, germi- 

yng agent, emulsifier for finishing agents, or durable. In paper, it improves the coating; cides and commercial cleaning. May we help 

0 reduce cratering of spinnerets. insures good hiding power, better printing. you at our well-equipped Research Center? 





The March of the News 


Climax. For President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, it was a climactic day . . . 
Months had been spent in laborious, 
painstaking study of the long columns 
of fat figures that make up the federal 
budget Much thought had been 
given, too, to the great, sprawling De- 
fense Department, how to make it more 
efficient at less cost . Some decisions 
had been made . . . The President was 
ready to tell the people what he had in 
mind . . . From White House aides had 
come intimations that Thursday would 
be a big day. 

Mr. Eisenhower was up early .. . At 
7:45, he breakfasted with Secretary 
George M. Humphrey, whose Treasury 
Department pays the Government's bills, 
with Representatives John Taber and 
Richard B. Wigglesworth, top Republi- 
cans on the House committee that origi- 
nates appropriation bills . . . At 8:30, he 
escorted his guests to the executive of- 
fices . . . There, important Republicans 
in Congress and chief presidential assist- 
ants for fiscal and defense matters were 
waiting. 

At first, most of the talking was done 
by the Director of the Budget, precise, 
bespectacled Joseph M. Dodge ... A 
long discussion followed . . . some of it a 
little vehement There were differ- 
ences of opinion among the Congressmen 
' At one point the President found 
himself somewhat in the role of referee 

. The minutes sped by . The con- 
ference began running past its scheduled 
time . . . Members of the National Se- 
curity Council, arriving for a 10:30 meet- 
ing with the President, were asked to 
join the group. 


Reaction. Reporters waylaid the con- 
ferees as they emerged . . . Their views 
on what had happened had varying em- 
phasis . . . Styles Bridges, Senate Appro- 
priations chairman, said the President 
had reported “very sizable” cuts in the 
78.6-billion-dollar budget proposed by 


former President Truman . . . This trim- 
ming, he thought, would put the nation 
“right on the edge” of a balanced budg- 
et . . . Robert A. Taft, the Senate Re- 
publican leader, was more restrained . . . 
There would be, he said, “substantial 
savings.” One legislator called it a “hell 
of a hot session,” with some Congress- 
men asking even deeper cutbacks than 
were outlined. There was talk of an 8.5- 
billion-dollar cut in appropriations, but 
exact figures awaited a presidential press 
conference later in the day. 

The President, his schedule badly 
awry, cut short the Security Council 
meeting, went on to keep routine ap- 
pointments, eat a somewhat hasty lunch 

. Meanwhile, a reorganization plan for 
the Defense Department—less authority 
for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, greater 
civilian control—was sent to Congress. 


Questions. But interest centered upon 
the press conference, a crowded affair 

. For the first time, a tape recording 
was made . The President entered, 
dressed in brown, relaxed and smiling 
. . . He, himself a painter, would, he 
said, sketch the budget picture in broad 
strokes . . . The 8.5-billion-dollar figure 
for a cut in appropriations was correct 
but tentative . . . More exact estimates 
would be announced later, and _ there 
would be more meetings with the legis- 
lative leaders about them... The 
budget would not be balanced in the 
next fiscal year and he wouldn't specu- 
late about the possibility of reduced 
taxes. 

The President also had a little news 
about future plans . . . He was reviving 
the idea of a summer White House .. . 
Several of his predecessors liked to get 
away from Washington during the hot 
months . . . He hoped to spend a good 
part of the summer in Colorado... 
But that depended on how long Con- 
gress remained in session, and so became 
an uncertain prospect at best. 
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; EGRAPH 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAT! 


A few weeks ago more than a 
million, two hundred and twenty 
thousand share owners received the 
1952 Annual Report of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

On the cover is a picture of three 
transistors—the Bell System inven- 
tion that may prove to be one of the 
great landmarks of telephone re- 
search. Inside are stories and pictures 
that show how the telephone busi- 
ness has grown in the past few years. 


The report tells of new develop- 
ments: of telephones that answer 
themselves and record messages and 
how some day you may dial your own 
Long Distance calls. 

It shows how close teamwork in 
rescarch, manufacturing, and opera- 


The Story of Growth 
and of 


Things to Come 


coMPANY i 


tions has helped keep down the cost 
of service in the face of rising prices. 
The report says: 


“This country has always enjoyed 
the best telephone service in the 
world. ‘Today, in the abundance and 
scope of the service —in its ability to 
meet new needs—in its importance 
to the welfare and security of the na- 
tion—the value of the telephone has 
reached a new high. 


“cc 

The Bell System intends and ex- 
pects to keep this value growing. 
Our research is charting new paths. 
Our laboratories and our telephone 
manufacturing and operating organ- 
izations work closely and effectively 
together .. . and they are all devoted 


to the common purpose of serving 
the public well. Telephone people 
in all branches of the business have 
the will as well as the skill to provide 
an ever-improving service at the low- 
est possible cost. 


“We must prosper to serve well. 
We must serve well to prosper. We 
must have capable, well-paid em- 
plovees who find real opportunity in 
the business. We must think and 
act for the long run. 


“This policy is in the public inter- 
est and is the mainspring of all our 
effort. With eagerness and enthusi- 
asm, we look forward to rendering 
ever better and more valuable service 
to the nation.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


A copy of this 1952 Annual Report will be sent to you on request. Address the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





New G-E fluorescent 
lamp starts quicker, 
needs no starter 


Watch the clock. Above are four unretouched photos taken about one second 
apart. On the left are regular fluorescent lamps, on the right the new General 
Electric Rapid Start fluorescent lamps. All were started at the same instant. 

Within two seconds, all five G-E Rapid Start lamps are fully lighted. The 
regular lamps are only beginning to light. 

Two new General Electric developments made the Rapid Start mee poe 
ble: a triple coil cathode that holds more starting chemical and a Rapid Start 
ballast that pre-heats the lamp automatically. No starter needed. No wait for 
pre-heating. Starting is almost instantaneous, maintenance is simpler, cheaper. 

Rapid Start lamps and ballasts are now available. You expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps. Here’s one more reason why you can. 

For free folder, “Facts About Rapid Start” write General Electric, Dept. 
166-US-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Newsgranm Washington, D. C. 


Ending of inflation, start of deflation, isn't popular with all. A few 
kickbacks, actually, are starting even before the change is felt much. 

Businessmen, sometimes, aren't too happy. It's been pleasant to find 
markets without much effort. Farmers already are complaining. They do not like 
falling prices. Some regions, the Far West for example, are wondering what 
happens to public projects when the spending cuts really hit. 

Bankers like an end to inflation. Money, then, means more. Bondholders, 
persons on annuities, many dependent upon savings like it too. 

It's too early to say whether more will be made happy or more will be made 
unhappy in the period ahead by ending of the era of easy come, easy go. 











The choice, really, has been this: Keep pumping up inflation with more and 
more debt, more and more spending devices, and then use controls over the level 
of prices, over wages and rents to keep inflation in hand. 

Or, kill off inflation, tighten up-money, cut spending by Government, make 
borrowing more expensive--deflate a bit--so controls can end. 

People have decided that they want to get back to a free market and to 
competition, away from big Government and controls. It means change. 








Change ahead will be gradual, not sudden. It will not be a jolt. 

Business, at the moment, is humming, at the top. Goods are pouring from 
industry at a peak rate. People have money and are spending it. Retail trade 
is very good in most lines. Profits are better. All seems well. 

It's little, telltale signs that suggest coming change. 

New cars, in some lines, are not selling too well. Appliance makers, ina 
few cases, are Starting to cut output. New-house starts aren't booming. 

Borrowing to buy or to build costs more. 

Spending cuts, by Government, are started. They may be substantial. 
Businessmen, too, show signs of making some cuts in their future spending. 

There's nothing in sight to pump things up if they start to deflate. 

















Deflation, when it does appear, will then be resisted. Depression, or even 
recession, will not be accepted as normal or desirable. 

Reflation will come back into the vocabulary when things tighten. 

Tax cuts will appear, to release income for spending. Money, now being 
tightened, will be loosened. Public spending, held back, will be released. 

It's all a matter of timing. The aim of present policy is to put an end to 
inflation, to get rid of controls, to revive competition and a freely operating 
market that will govern prices. Then, with the boom stopped, a start will be 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


made with counterdeflationary moves. No big squeeze is wanted. 
That's the broad idea. How it will work remains to be seen. 


These are things worth keeping in mind when looking ahead: 

A good job is something to hold on to. A salary is more secure than a 
wage. Dollars saved are likely to be worth more later on, not less. 

To be overborrowed is to be in danger. 

A fixed return on money invested may be more secure than a return that is 
tied to earnings. Savings bonds, once again, are gaining in attraction. 














Cuts in spending by Government, coming up, will be sizable. 

This year, to end June 30, spending will be about 74.4 billion dollars. 
Next year, to start July 1, spending will be a minimum of 70.3 billions. 

Cuts, really, will be bigger than the figures suggest. The reason is that 
spending, at present, is in a rising trend. Mr. Truman, for next year, had 
recommended spending of 78.6 billions. Eisenhower is cutting that. 

Cuts take 7, maybe 8, billions from Truman schedules. 





What to look for, as a minimum, is this: 

Military spending: 43.5 billions this year, to be 41.4 billions next. 
That's less than a 5 per cent cut. It doesn't mean disarmament. 

Military aid: 4.1 billions this year; 4 billions next year. 

Other national security: 5.7 billions this year; 4.5 billions next year. 
Cuts will be made in economic aid abroad, stockpiling, research, atom. 

All other Government: 21.1 billions this year; 20.4 billions next year. 

Cuts, in other words, are coming, but cuts will not mean a sudden end to 
big Government. A spending level of 70 billion dollars still is sizable. At 
the peak of the New Deal it was 9 billion dollars. At the height of World War II 
it was under 100 billion dollars. 














Budget prospect is this: Outgo: 70 billions, plus. Income: 69 billions 
maximum, without any tax cut. Deficit: 1 billion minimum, more probably 2 
billions or more. That's why Eisenhower says he sees no budget balance. 

Tax outlook: Excess-profits tax dies June 30. There's no sentiment to keep 
it. If Eisenhower should demand extension, it would be amended to death. 
Individual taxes: A 10 per cent cut, effective July 1, still 50-50. Congress 
may not act by July 1, but cuts then could be retroactive. 

Corporation income: No cut this year unless subject to excess-profits. 
Excises: No cuts this year. In general: 1954, not 1953, is to be a year of 
tax-law revision, of general tax changes. 














In Congress: Offshore oil lands: They'll go back to States. Statehood: 
Still uncertain for Hawaii, no chance now for Alaska. Reciprocal trade: One- 
year extension coming. Social Security: No change this year. St. Lawrence 
Seaway: Improbable this year. Public housing: Not to be killed entirely. 

Armed-service reorganization: Eisenhower plan faces fight. Fear is of a 
trend toward a U.S. General Staff, like the old German General Staff. 




















Eisenhower's peace plan is in trouble. France and England are in a mood to 
try to do business with Russia on easy terms. (See page 16.) 
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BOTH OF THEM!—but only one man is in 
danger! When his single-chamber tire and 
tube ripped open, his car dropped to the rim 
and lurched out of control! He’s lucky if he 
gets by with just a repair bill. 


an just had a blowout? 


ew 


The other man is coming to a safe, con- 
trolled stop on double-chamber LifeGuards. 
When the outer chamber blew, he had a life- 
saving reserve of airin the innerchamber. You 
can’t get better protection to save your life! 


SINGLE CHAMBER 


LIFEGUARD 
double air chamber 


Which man had a puncture? 


BOTH OF THEM! —but only one man has the 
dirty job of changing a tire. The other man 
is riding on puncture-sealing New LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. He’ll pull out the nail; the 
sealant will seal the hole without loss of air. 


NEW LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TUBES 


You save 20% to 43% with LifeGuards. 

For this is the only 100,000-mile re-usable 

protection! You can re-use them in 3 or ¥ 
more sets of tires. You spread the cost for AN 
real savings. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. <_\ 


For the longest mileage, the safest mileage, 
the most comfortable ride on wheels, get 
Goodyear tires equipped with LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes. See your Goodyear dealer. 


BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! 
100,000-MILE RE-USABLE PROTECTION! 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


’ GOODSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Washington Whispers 


{What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


U.S. Wary of French Fifth Column . . 


Martin Durkin 


In a Dilemma . . . Secretary Humphrey: His Own Ghost 


Truce negotiators are convinced that 
a deal in Korea will be impossible on 
any reasonable terms unless inspired 
by large-scale military pressure from 
our side. American military leaders 
would like to be given a chance to give 
the Communists a shove that might 
make them jump at a truce. 


x kk 


The White House conclusion is that 
the Army and its top generals, not the 
Communist Party leaders, now rep- 
resent the dominant power in Russia. 
Georgi Malenkov and his committee 
of associates are regarded as fronts, 
not securely entrenched rulers. 


& 2 


Winston Churchill’s idea that he 
might singlehandedly work out the 
basis for a peace deal in a personal 
meeting with Malenkov startles Amer- 
ican diplomats. 


x*r* 


The truth is that President Eisenhow- 
er himself was author of the address 
in which he offered the world a plan 
for peace. An assistant, Emmet 
Hughes, had a hand in shaping and 
pointing up many phrases that sharp- 
ened the President’s ideas for public 
reception. 


x «ek 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, tends to be less optimistic about 
doing business with the Russians than 
is Mr. Eisenhower. 


oR 


Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, 
two important British diplomats who 
went over to the Communist side, are 
believed by American intelligence 
sources to be authors of Communist 
newspaper articles designed to coun- 
ter President Eisenhower’s peace of- 
fer. Maclean was head of the Ameri- 
can desk in the British Foreign Office 
and combines skill in propaganda 
techniques with firsthand knowledge 
of American policy. 


Military planners of this country are 
beginning to question more and more 
how this country can depend upon 
France as the cornerstone of all de- 
fense in Europe when 1 out of every 4 
French votes is Communist. The fifth 
column in France, in event of trouble, 
would be quite terrific. 


ce & & 


American troops are being committed 
indefinitely to the front lines in Eu- 
rope, face to face with Communist 
forces, unsupported by German forces 
and dependent almost solely upon 
support from a France containing 
great numbers of Communist sup- 
porters. 


xk 


President Eisenhower is less inclined 
than he was to worry about how Con- 
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gress will react to the ideas he ha 
about how the country should be ru, 
The President, instead, is bolder jp 
asking Congress to take actions thy 
he knows will not please all element 
in the Republican Party. 


xe 


It is dawning on the White House tha 
Joseph Martin, Jr., House Speaker 
and his team in the House of Repr. 
sentatives are entitled to recognition 
for getting results in pushing Admin. 
istration proposals. The House is fur. 
ther along than the Senate in impke. 
menting Eisenhower plans. 


xk 


Martin Durkin, Secretary of Labor, 
is having an uncomfortable time in 
his job. As a former labor leader, he 
finds it difficult to make himself go 
along with Republican ideas on labor 
laws and, yet, as Secretary of Labor, 
he is expected to speak for the Repub- 
licans on labor issues. Mr. Durkin has 
hoped to avoid the need to testify be- 
fore committees of Congress. 


x*wre 


George Humphrey, Treasury Secre- 

tary and No. I adviser on economic 

policy for the Eisenhower Adminis- 

tration, is his own author and speech 
writer. The Humphrey speech on the 

business outlook that attracted 9 

much attention was the personal 

product of the Secretary himself, dic- 

tated without aid or advice from pro- 

fessional “ghosts.” 


x * * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
continues to be No. 1 on the list of 
those in line to succeed Gen. Omaf 
Bradley as Chairman of the U.S 
Joint Chiefs of Staff when General 
Bradley steps out next August. Gen. 
Nathan Twining, Vice Chief of Staff 
for the Air Force, is in line to move 
up to the top job in that servict 
branch when Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg 
retires as Staff Chief. 
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WEVE TAKEN 
A LONG LOOK 
UP THE TRACK 


Even before the Diesel idea began to take hold on the 
railroads, we realized that the fuel savings and other 
operating economies of this new motive power were only 
a small part of what we had to offer. 

Years ago we took a long look up the track to see how 
we could use our skills in building General Motors Diesel 
locomotives to help railroads achieve lower costs in 
maintaining this equipment. 

We saw that the major components of these hard- 
working units would need to be rebuilt at infrequent but 
periodic intervals—that specialized tools, equipment and 
employes would be needed to do it properly. 


So we set up a plan to give our customers immediate 
delivery of factory-rebuilt assemblies and take worn 
units in exchange. But we do more than simply rebuild 
the assemblies. We incorporate the latest improvements 
in parts and design—in many cases give rebuilt units 
double the warranty of the originals. 


As more and more General Motors locomotives went on 
the rails, we backed this ‘Unit Exchange” service with 
a nationwide network of Factory Branches, equipped 
with the latest tools and machinery to handle the 
requirements of the railroads in their territories for 
rebuilding major components. 

This not only saves railroads the burden of making un- 
productive investments in additional shop facilities, but 
considerably reduces their parts inventories as well. 
Evidence shows that Electro-Motive delivers these fully 
modernized factory rebuilds at a cost which the rail- 
roads are not in a position to attain in shops of their 
own. In fact, through volume operation and produc- 
tion-line efficiencies, we’ ve been able to make successive 
cuts in our flat-rate labor charges during a period when 
other costs of railroad operation were spiraling. 


Everyone with a stake in the railroads— 
investor, executive and employe alike— 
should know the full story of this unique 


Electro-Moti ve service. Write for booklet, (j K\ I it AL | (VT ( ; Ry 


Safeguarding Railroad Earnings. 


It will give you all the facts. tocol OTIVES 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, Illinois + Home of The Diesel Locomotive 
In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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TRUCK TIRE CUTS 


FORMER 
TRUCK TIRE 
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B.E Goodrich 


COSTS UP TO 35% 


| WONDER TREAD f 


NEW BFG 
HEAVY DUTY 
EXPRESS 


It looks bigger=it is bigger! 


N THE unretouched photograph of two tires of the same 
size above, you can see that the new B. F. Goodrich Heavy 
Duty Express is a bigger, huskier tire. Notice that the tread 
is much wider and flatter for better contact with the road. 


NO PREMIUM PRICE 


Yet this is not a premium-price tire. It sells at regular 
prices and cuts costs up to 35% according to fleet operators 
in all parts of the country. 

The Wonder Tread of the Heavy Duty Express is molded 
into a flatter, wider contour. The tread contacts the road 
from shoulder to shoulder. 
Because a tire wears faster 
at the center of the tread, 
the center rib of the Wonder 
Tread is wider than any of 
the other four. The flatter + 
tread with widened center : 

. . WHEN MOUNTED AIR PRESSURE 
rib makes the tire wear § forces 1He BEADS fo FULL 
slowly, evenly. Syste tegfpae Pe preytcthtcn gy 

The Wonder Tread is 
highly compressed. A com- 
pressed tread wears slowly, 
is more abrasion resistant. 


COMPRESSED | meme n ===... 


WHEN MOLDED, 
TIRE 1S SHAPED AS 
SHOWN BY DOTTED LINE 
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Adds mileage. Helps prevent tire growth and tread cracking. 
The tire is molded with the beads close together. When tire 
is mounted, air pressure spreads the beads to rim width. The 
sidewalls act as levers, put the tread under compression. 

The Heavy Duty Express tire is made with the patented 
B. F. Goodrich nylon shock shield (in all tires of 8 or more 
plies). Layers of strong, elastic nylon cords under the tread 
stretch together to protect the tire from road shock. Result: 
more mileage, more recappable tires, more miles per recap, 
increased bruise resistance, less danger of tread separation. 

See the BFG retailer—his address is listed under Tires in 
the Yellow Pages of the phone book. 
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The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Department TF-90, Akron 18, Ohio 
Please send me: 

0 name of my nearest retailer 


0 free book, “How to get more recaps out of 
truck tires’. 


Specify 

B. F. Goodrich 
tires when 
ordering new 
equipment 
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INFLATION ENDS— 
DEFLATION BEGINS 


Farmers, Wage Earners Lose—Lenders, Salaried People Gain 


. 





Boom, after 13 years, is in trouble. A bust, 


however, is not in the cards. 
Inflation, wearing out, is to 


mild deflation. Inflation’s end has been a goal 
of Government for a long time. 
Boom’s ending will mean change. 


be replaced by 


Dollars are to seem more important. They 
already earn more when loaned. Savers tend 
to gain, borrowers to face some penalty. 

Buyers again will come into their own. 

The day of easy come, easy go seems to be 
ending. It may take more effort to get ahead. 








The sway of inflation is ended after 13 
years. Deflation gradually is taking over 
as inflation wears out. The turn is show- 
ing in more and more fields. 

Prices, over all, no longer are rising. 
Many prices have declined or are de- 
dining. A surplus of almost all kinds of 
goods is taking the place of widespread 
shortages. Buyers can get bargains by 
shopping around. Sellers often must 
make concessions to attract buyers. 

All of this means that the boom is 
ending, an adjustment starting. 

Farmers are feeling today’s defla- 
tion most severely, Purchasing pow- 
er of people on farms is the lowest 
since 1941. Coal miners are feeling 
apinch in fewer jobs, shorter hours 
of work. Real estate people are be- 
ginning to find it necessary to shave 
prices to move property. There is 
some real price slashing among au- 
tomobile and appliance dealers. 
Union leaders notice that employers 
take a more hard-boiled attitude to- 
ward wage increases. Everything, in 
other words, no longer is headed up. 

The turn away from inflation is an 
objective of Government policy. It is 
hot something. that is regarded with 
apprehension or fear. 

Actually, Government officials for 
many years have had an end to infla- 
tion as their goal. An elaborate sys- 
tem of Government controls was set 
up to keep inflation in check. Yet the 
dollar lost value year after year as 
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Government fed inflation with bigger and 
bigger spending and more and more bor- 
rowing that added to the supply of 
money. 

Now, with controls about ended, infla- 
tion is ended too, a little more than 100 
days after a new Administration has taken 
over. Government spending is shrinking, 
over the longer term. And the supply of 
money is becoming tight. 

Money is harder to borrow and more 
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GOOD NEWS FOR SHOPPERS 
Here and there, bargains 


expensive. There is greater respect for 
the dollar. There is less tendency for peo- 
ple to throw their dollars around with 
the thought that tomorrow each dollar 
will be worth less, The idea is beginning 
to dawn that a dollar not spent today 
may be worth a bit more tomorrow. 
An end fo inflation brings with it a 
whole new set of values. 
Hard work gains in importance when 
inflation ends. It takes more effort to pro- 
duce and sell goods that can com- 
pete with the goods of others. Com- 
petition is keener, the race for success 
harder. A good job becomes more at- 
tractive. Extravagance, for an indi- 
vidual or a company, gets penalized. 
Frugality brings its reward. 

Once deflation replaces inflation, 
the lender moves into a position of 
more importance. The borrower, a 
gainer while inflation runs, finds his 
position less attractive. There is as- 
sured reward for the man who saves 
and invests carefully. No longer is 
the saver penalized by having the 
dollars he saves lose steadily in value. 
The old adage that debt is danger- 
ous loses its meaning while inflation 
runs and regains its meaning after 
inflation ends. 

Those who guide Government 
policy see the change now taking 
place as of the highest importance. 
This change is regarded as an im- 
provement, not a forerunner of 
trouble. A dose of deflation is being 
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administered as a means of restoring the 
economic system to a place where it can 
operate on its own, powered by private 
initiative and private industry and con- 
trolled by the market place. 

There is no intention, however, to let 
deflation run back over the full course 
that inflation has run in 13 years. When 
the virus of inflation is fully killed off, 
and before deflation can start a down- 
ward spiral, the official intention is to 
bring into action counterdeflationary 
operations. The Government has an ar- 
senal of weapons to combat deflation, 
such as easier credit, public works and, 
most important, tax cuts that can stimu- 
late private activity. 

Actually, for more than a year the pres- 
sures of deflation have been increasing 
slowly to help overcome inflationary 
forces. How strong those pressures have 
become can be seen from the table on 
page 15. 

Commodity prices in general have been 
easing. Some prices have fallen drastical- 
ly. So-called sensitive commodities, 
which are traded on spot markets, have 
plunged 35 per cent. Prices that farmers 
are getting for their products are down 
16 per cent, and farmers’ net income is 
off 21 per cent from the peak. The cost 
of living for ordinary families is down a 
shade, too. 

There also is scattered evidence of a 
slowdown in activity. The number of 
new homes being started is 20 per cent 
below the peak year. Exports of U.S. 
goods and services are off 19 per cent, 
and demand from abroad for U.S. farm 
products is down 30 per cent. Manufac- 
turers are eating slowly into their back- 
log of orders. 

Downward pressure on prices stems 
in large part from America’s increased 
capacity to produce goods. Industry has 
expanded enormously in the last few 
years and now is able to support a 
huge defense establishment, with 3.5 
million men under arms, and still give 
people all the civilian goods they want. 
Automobiles, for example, have recent- 
ly been turned out at a rate of 7 mil- 
lion cars a year. Builders are erecting 
more than 1 million housing units a 
year. 

There is nothing in the world like the 
U.S. industrial machine. It is able to 
produce abundance for both war and 
peace, and at the same time. It has elim- 
inated almost all shortages, from raw 
materials to finished goods. It is this 
abundance that is promoting competi- 
tion and forcing prices down. 

Government policy furthers this trend. 
The supply of money and credit has been 
tightened deliberately. The Federal Re- 
serve System no longer expands the 
volume of credit at the whim of the 
Treasury. The Treasury now competes 
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with other borrowers for available funds. 
Finally, Government spending, the most 
powerful force for inflation, is due to be 
cut. 

The purpose of this new policy is to 
put U.S. business activity on a steady 
base and keep it there, to end condi- 
tions that keep costs and prices leapfrog- 
ging to ever-higher points. The change 
promises to have far-reaching effects on 
many individuals and business firms. 

People with fixed incomes stand to 
benefit. Those who live on pensions, an- 
nuities or bond interest will find that 
they can stretch their dollars a bit fur- 
ther. This group has been hit hard by 
inflationary price rises in recent years. 
A period of deflation will bring some re- 
lief. 

Salaried employes also can look for 
gains. People on salaries usually have 
steadier incomes and employment than 
wage workers. So, in a period of stable 
or declining prices, their position im- 
proves. This applies to schoolteachers 
and Government workers as well as to 
salaried workers in industry. Another 
gain will come from the tax cuts that are 
to accompany cuts in Government spend- 
ing. 

Wage workers probably will lose a bit. 
A slowdown in activity will result in less 
overtime and a reduction in the weekly 
pay check. Employment is likely to be 
somewhat less regular, with a more 
normal number of layoffs. Wage earn- 
ers are likely to find, too, that raises 
are harder to get in a period of stiff 
competition. 

Many business firms are to find that 
profits are harder to come by: The shift 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market is like- 
ly to put a squeeze on profit margins as 
the customer calls the tune. Competition 
will put a premium on efficiency and on 
cost cutting and will bring rewards for 
initiative. 

Lower prices, however, will aid in- 
dustries where cost of materials is a ma- 
jor part of total costs. In this group are 
food processors, rubber manufacturers 
and most producers of soft goods. Public 
utilities and railroads, whose earnings 
are regulated by Government, also stand 
to benefit in a period of stable or declin- 
ing costs of operation. 

What lies ahead, actually, is a situ- 
ation in which customers must be courted 
and rewards go to the energetic indi- 
vidual business. That is a situation 
that the Eisenhower Administration is 
trying to restore. It is a situation that is 
unfamiliar to a good many people, who 
can remember only the years of depres- 
sion and lagging activity, followed. by 
years of hectic inflation. But it is a con- 
dition that official policy makers believe 
will lead to a period of sound progress 
and prosperity. 
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Inside Story of Paris Meeting 


CONFUSION AND DISCORD 
UPSET WESTERN ALLIES 


There’s trouble ahead in U. S. 
alliance with Europe. 

Allies, supposed to unite, are 
pulling apart instead. Dulles got 
little agreement from British and 
French. 

Eisenhower's peace 
bogged down as a result. 


try is 


PARIS 


The Eisenhower strategy of a peace 
offensive designed to capture the ini- 
tiative from Moscow is getting no- 
where fast. In three weeks it has yet to 
find a taker. Not only the Russians, but 
America’s Allies are treating it gin- 
gerly. 

The unpleasant truth about today’s re- 
lations among the Western Allies was 
broken for John Foster Dulles, U.S. 
Secretary of State, and other U.S. Cabi- 
net officers during the latest high-level 
talks here in Paris. What the Americans 
discovered is this: 

French leaders have their own ideas 
on how to handle the Kremlin. Across 
the English Channel in London, the 
British Cabinet has another view. Win- 
ston Churchill has his private view, not 
shared by others in the Cabinet. 

Two months after Stalin’s death, there 
still is no agreement among the Allies 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization (NATO) on what Russia’s 
new leaders are up to or what to do 
about it. 

The biggest worry, next to the puzzling 
Malenkov, is something that one Ameri- 
can diplomat calls “Sir Winston’s 
temptation.” The aging Prime Minister 
of Great Britain is toying with the idea 
of flying to Moscow. He thinks he might 
find out in a personal talk whether 
Russia’s leaders mean business or not. 
Mr. Churchill, though skeptical, thinks 
it possible that a fundamental change 
in Russian policy may be in the mak- 
ing. 

Thoughts of a Churchill trip to Mos- 
cow give American officials the “willies.” 
Secretary Dulles is convinced that the 
Communist peace offensive is a tactical 


move that may permit piecemeal settle- 
ment of only a few issues at most. The 
fear is that peace talks, based on nothing 
but hope, may bring further relaxation in 
arming when the long-range outlook is 
one of continued danger. 

Mr. Dulles told Europeans that he is 
anxious to avoid a Big Four conference 
on Germany or other broad negotiations 
with the Russians at this time. Either 


start to negotiate on world disarmament, 

Mr. Dulles did not mention political 
settlement in the Far East, which is con- 
sidered in France to be a political prob- 
lem as tough for Eisenhower in U.S. as 
Germany is for France. 

In event the Russians upset this time- 
table by proposing a Big Four conference 
on Germany before or immediately after 
a Korean armistice, Mr. Dulles urged 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
The truth was unpleasant 


would bring further delay in ratifying 
the European Defense Community 
Treaty, through which the U.S. hopes to 
arm 12 German divisions within a Euro- 
pean Army integrated with NATO. 


American strategy—‘deeds not words” 


—is designed to compel the Russians, if 
they want peace, to yield on three major 
issues before Germany is discussed. The 
U.S. schedule, which France and Britain 
do not accept, calls for this: 

First, get an end to the shooting war 
in Korea. Second, get an end to the 
shooting war in Indochina. Third, as the 
first European move, get signature of 
the Austrian independence treaty, which 
means withdrawal of Russian troops from 
Austria, Hungary and Rumania. Fourth, 
deal with unification of Germany. Fifth, 


that the Allies demand an Austrian 
treaty first. 

Georges Bidault, French Foreign Min- 
ister, disagreed. He pointed to the long- 
ing for peace in France and Britain. He 
said that a desire for national unifica- 
tion dominates German thought. Bidault 
holds the view that political pressures 
would force the Allies to accept a Big 
Four conference to discuss Germany and 
Austria simultaneously. 

The French leaders see Russia’s peace 
moves as proof that the West is begin- 
ning to approach a balance of power 
with the Russians in Europe. This bal- 
ance, they contend, is based on a divided 
Germany: If Western Germany can be 
integrated into the Western Alliance, 


then a balance can be achieved that may 
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last for decades. The French thesis is 
that a unified, free-wheeling Germany 
would upset the power balance by 
swinging between East and West, per- 
haps winding up on Russia’s side. 

As a result, Bidault proposed that the 
Allies demand an ironclad disarmament 
scheme from Russia before any talks on 
unifying Germany. 

Secretary Dulles is unwilling to ac- 
cept a proposal that would confront the 
Germans with permanent division of 
their country. Moreover, the United 
States is unwilling to discuss disarma- 
ment and to reveal its growing atomic 
stockpiles until all outstanding East- 
West issues are resolved. As a result, 
the Dulles-Bidault debate ended in a 
draw. The British disagreed with both. 

British Cabinet officers, while dif- 
fering with Churchill’s idea for a trip to 
Moscow, are unwilling to bind them- 
selves in advance against a Big Four 
conference by making the Austrian set- 
tlements or disarmament a flat precon- 
dition. They feel that popular pressure 
would force the British Government to 
accept any Russian proposal to solve 
Austrian and German problems in the 
same talks. 

British feelers are being put out in an 
effort to learn Soviet intentions. The 
British Ambassador in Moscow, Sir Al- 
vary Gascoigne, is trying again to get exit 
visas permitting Soviet-born wives of 
Britons to leave Russia. At the same 
time, he is trying to probe gently into 
meanings of new Russian policy. 

The British prefer to wait and see 
what Russia comes up with. Meanwhile, 
they want the U.S. to avoid provocative 
statements or ultimatums that might dis- 
courage any softening of the heart on 
Russia’s part. 

Failure of Dulles to obtain Anglo- 
French agreement on Eisenhower's peace 
strategy was matched by bad news on 
the European Defense Community 
Treaty, which was signed almost a year 
ago but is not yet ratified by any of the 
six nations involved. 

The drive for EDC and a European 
Army appears stymied in all the major 
countries that are supposed to join up. 
French Premier René Mayer is pressing 
for ratification, but the French Assembly 
is hostile and Mayer is unable to tell 
whether he will ever be able to get a 
favorable vote. The Italian Government, 
engaged in a tough electoral campaign, 
does not plan even parliamentary debate 
before autumn. In Bonn, the upper house 
of Parliament is blocking Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s efforts to obtain Ger- 
man ratification. 

Mr. Dulles is pictured as giving the 
European Army plan little chance of 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Moscow was tempting 


ratification before November and only a 
50-50 chance of being realized at all. 


A fear expressed by American officials is * 


that a congressional rider on a bill for 
foreign aid will forbid assistance to any 
of the six countries that does not ratify 
the Army treaty. The thought is that 
such action would arouse resentment and 
result in blocking the freaty instead of 
encouraging its approval. 

Defense troubles dog the plans of 
present Allies, too. 

Two concepts on which all previous 
NATO planning has been based now 
are being dumped, both by the Euro- 


GENERAL RIDGWAY INSPECTS NATO HONOR GUARD 
A real European Army has been stymied 
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PREMIER MAYER 
Germany was troublesome 


peans and by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. The idea that the Western countries 
should arm under forced draft, in the 
belief that Russian attack is most likely 
in 1954 or 1955, is one that is being 
dropped. Another idea thrown aside is 
that military men should set the size of 
forces to be attained. Until now, the 
generals have been wanting 96 divisions 
of troops and 10,000 military planes— 
the force they think is necessary to halt 
a Soviet invasion and throw it back into 
Poland. 

The new objective of NATO countries 
is to build up forces only as large and 
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only as rapidly as can be done without 
cutting living standards. Full size of 
forces is to be smaller, and the time 
taken to recruit and equip them is to be 
longer. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, in the latest 
meeting, was not given a chance to pre- 
sent his case, as Supreme Commander, 
for forces required to defend Europe. He 
was told to limit his recommendations to 
what could be done with the limited 
funds allotted for military spending. 

When Ridgway goes to Washington 
in late May to testify on the military-aid 
bill, Congress will find he is very un- 
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happy about the size of forces he is to 
get. General Ridgway was pleased, how- 
ever, that Charles Wilson, U.S. Secretary 
of Defense, was able to settle two long- 
snagged issues with the French: con- 
struction of a jet-fuel pipe line and of a 
microwave radio net across France. 

General Ridgway now has 50 divisions 
in Western Europe, excluding Greece 
and Turkey. He estimates that only about 
40 are well enough trained to be worth 
much. Only about half the 40 are on 
active duty; the rest are in reserve. Few 
of these divisions have adequate arms. 
Most also lack supporting units vital to 
combat, such as antitank, antiaircraft, 
ordnance-repair. 


The Supreme Commander finds him- 
self with only three to five days’ supply 
of some calibers of artillery ammunition. 
He is outnumbered 4 to 1 in the air. 
With the present forces Ridgway now 
estimates that, in war, he could only 
make a stand on the Rhine for three or 
four weeks, then retreat to the Spanish 
mountains. 

As a result of this situation, Ridgway 
is insisting that at least half of Europe’s 
military money for 1953 and 1954 go 
into making present divisions combat- 
worthy and into building up supporting 
units and stockpiles of munitions. 


ACE IN THE HOLE: THE ATOMIC GUN 
. . . but will Europeans block it? 


Ray of light in the NATO picture— 
the only ray, but bright—is the U.S. 
build-up of atomic weapons. In the last 
few months, to quote a top American 
military authority, the U.S. has entered 
“the era of atomic plenty.” 

Tactical atom bombs are rolling out so 
fast that the problem now is only to de- 
cide which types to concentrate on. With- 
in the next six months, the same will be 
true of atomic artillery shells. 

Atomic 280-mm. cannon already are 
available in small numbers. By next 
autumn, there will be enough of these 
11-inch guns and shells to make an im- 
portant difference in NATO war plans. 
At the same time, the Soviet build-up 


of atom weapons is just getting under 
way. 

Ridgway now is engaged in a historic 
revision of U.S. tactical doctrine. The 
idea is to integrate atomic artillery, as 
well as less accurate tactical bombs, into 
the military plans of his Supreme Head. 
quarters. Studies already are well ad. 
vanced to determine where and how to 
use atomic weapons in a way that will 
take most advantage of Europe’s terrain 
and of NATO’s existing ground forces, 

Objective of these plans is to use con- 
ventional forces to compel the enemy to 
concentrate large numbers of troops as a 
target. River crossings, particularly over 
such big streams as the Rhine, offer the 
best possibilities. 

A major political problem lies ahead, 
however. Not a single continental Euro- 
pean country has yet agreed to permit 
entry of atomic cannon and of atomic. 
ammunition stockpiles. Some fear these 
weapons will provoke a Soviet attack. | 
Others insist that they must share in | 
control of atomic weapons and must 
have a veto over using them because | 
their countries would be subject to atomic 
retaliation. 

The U.S., although bound by congres- 
sional limitations, is running a school in 
the Bavarian Alps to teach Allied gener- 
als the use of atomic weapons. In- 
mediate purpose of the school is to gain 
support of European military leaders for | 
importation of atomic guns, shells and 
bombs. The hope is that European gov- 
ernments will agree to have atomic 
weapons on their soil before next Octo- 
ber, when the NATO Council is to be 
asked to ratify atomic defense plans. 

Present plans are for atomic cannon, | 
with a range of 20 miles, to be operated 
by specially trained U.S. artillery bat- 
talions attached to each NATO field § 
army. Enough battalions already are f 
trained to handle the weapons that | 
Ridgway expects to have by autumn. 
The cannon will be spread out well be- | 
hind the Rhine, ready to move into pre- f 
pared combat positions the minute war 
starts. 

Top American military men believe } 
tactical atomic weapons will reduce the 
size of forces necessary to defend Ev- } 
rope. Instead of 96 divisions, something 
near 80 will be enough to stop a So- 
viet invasion and throw it back to 
Poland. The bulk of West Germany 
probably can be defended with 62 or 
63 divisions. 

A line on the Rhine, British Field J 
Marshal Lord Montgomery is_ being 
quoted as saying, could be held with 50 
good divisions plus atomic weapons and 
control of the air. 
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A Stockroom is no place to Breed TURKEYS"! 


Here’s how American Airfreight 
can prevent their accumulation 


Today more and more retailers are 
learning that they are able to cut down 
considerably on the depth of their stock 
by relying on airfreight for delivery of 
reorders. Thus the twin danger of being 
caught either with a surplus of “tur- 
keys” or a shortage of “runners” is 


eliminated from the retail business. 

You, too, will find that one of air- 
freight’s most important advantages is 
its overnight replenishment cycle that 
permits you to stock just for today’s 
needs—and meet tomorrow’s as they 
come. Furthermore, airfreight helps 
you speed up turnover, avoid merchan- 
dise depreciation and reduce costly 
warehousing space. 


Because all of these benefits are so far- 
reaching, the initial decision to utilize 
airfreight is a management responsibil- 
ity. Wire us collect and we'll have 
an American Airlines representative in 
your office promptly to show you facts 
and figures on this modern distribution 
method. American Airlines, Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, Nw ¥. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES ™. 


Amencas Leading Airline 
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Secretary of Defense 


To Get More 


If Eisenhower puts over his 
plan to shake up the Pentagon: 

Defense Secretary will have 
vast new authority over the mili- 
tary. His Department, once small, 
will inherit many new jobs. Joint 
Chiefs will take a back seat to 
four civilian secretaries. 

It is the latest wrinkle in ‘‘uni- 
fication” of the armed forces. 


Here is the chronology of moves to 
“unify” this country’s armed forces— 
the latest one being President Eisen- 
hower'’s new Defense Department re- 
organization plan. 

Two world wars were fought by the 
U.S., successfully, with an Army and a 
Navy. There was an air force attached to 
the Army and one attached to the Navy 

“Unification” of the armed services 
was ordered by Congress in 1947. A 
separate Air Force was created to rank 
alongside the Army and Navy. At the 
top there was superimposed a Secretary 
of Defense. There now were three 
instead of two, and a_ small 
superstructure as well. 


services 


Power? 


From 1947 to 1949, the Secretary of 
Detense had three “special assistants.” 
The Defense Secretary had just a small 
office, designed to keep an over-all eye 
on the three separate branches of the 
armed services that had grown from two. 

As early as March, 1948, however, a 
new concept began to develop about 
the Defense Secretaryship. Rivalries had 
broken out among the services again, 
and now there were three fighting where 
two had been competing before. 

It took two conferences, one at Key 
West, Fla., in March, 1948, and an- 
other at Newport, R.I., the following 
August, to get an agreement among the 
three individual services on how to 
divide up “roles and missions.” But it 
now became necessary for an “impar- 
tial” agency to police this agreement. 
The Defense Secretary got the job, and 
his role grew. 

In August, 1949, Congress formally 
recognized the increasing importance— 
and size—of the Office of the Secretary 
of Detense. In place of three “special 
assistants,” Congress provided a Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and three Assis- 
tant Secretaries. Congress also took Cab- 
inet rank from the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, leaving onlv 
the Secretary of Defense with Cabinet 


- 


SECRETARY CHARLES E. WILSON 
... the President’s plan: a new chain of command 


a, 


rank and a Cabinet member's direct ac. 
cess to the President of the Unite States. 

Within the space of 25 months, there 
had been created three separate branches 
of the armed forces and a fourth layer 
was beginning to grow on top, building 
into a full-fledged department in itself 

The growth in power and in physical 
size of the Office of Secretary of Defense 
has kept up ever since. By June 30. 
1952, there were 11 separate boards 
commissions and special offices report. 
ing directly to the Secretary, where four 
such units existed in 1947. He employed 
2,253 people, about five times the 1947 
number. 

Now the Republicans are in power 
and President Eisenhower proposes to 
make his changes in the defense estab. 
lishment. If Congress lets his changes 
stand, the Secretary of Defense will 
move up still another notch in power 
and prestige. He already is known as the 
“second most powerful man” in Wash. | 
ington, next to the President in execv- 
tive authority. 

Under the Eisenhower plan, which 
becomes law in 60 days if not vetoed by 
Congress, the Munitions Board, Research 
and Development Board, Defense Sup- 
ply Management Agency and the office 
of Director of Installations are wiped 
out. Secretary of Defense gets their 
functions and authority. 

Six Assistant Secretaries are added to J 
the top defense office, too. That gives the } 
Secretary of Defense a total of nine 
Assistant Secretaries, plus an Under See- J 
retary. The three armed services—Amy, 
Navy and Air Force—muster a total of 
only six top civilian officials of compar- 
able rank. 

The Defense Secretary's General Coun- 
sel, moreover, is to get statutory rank | 
equivalent to that of an Assistant Secre- 
tary, thereby increasing his prestige and 
his authority over the flow of legislative 
proposals from the three services to 
Congress. 

In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Stal 
are demoted to the status of advisers to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Presi- 
dent. Under the 1948 interservice agree- 
ments, the Joint Chiefs have been issu- 
ing operational instructions to theater} 
commanders. Under the new plan, such 
commands will come only through the # 
service that is selected by the Secretary 
of Defense to run things in each theater. 

Orders of military commanders will 
directly state that they are acting for, 
and at the direction of, the Secretary of 
Defense. 

What it adds up to is another effort 
to boost the power of the Defense Sec 
retary. What started out as a co-ordina- 
tor’s office is growing into another de- 
partment. That makes four, where there 
used to be two. 
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BUDGET TRIMS ARE COMING 


7 Billions or More From Arms, Aid, Agencies 


Budget cutting is the mood in 
Washington. You find it just 
about everywhere. 

Still, the budget is out of bal- 
ance, will stay out of balance at 
least until mid-1954. 

That's the outlook, even though 
military is down for 4 to 5 bil- 
lions in cuts, foreign aid 2 bil- 
lions, other spending at least 1 
billion. 


Mr. Eisenhower expects that in his 
first full year in office, the fiscal year 
to start next July 1, the Government's 
books will be out of balance. 

Spending by Government during that 
year probably will be 70 to 71 billion 
dollars. Mr. Truman had figured it would 
be 78.6 billion. 

Income, if taxes are not cut, will be 
68 or 69 billion dollars. If taxes are cut, 
income will be less. 

Any way you look at it, spending will 
exceed income by at least 1 to 2 billion 
dollars. If taxes are reduced, the excess 
of spending over income may be 5 or 6 
billion dollars. 

That’s about the way the White House 
sizes it up. Some leaders in a Republican 
Congress have different ideas. They be- 
lieve that they can cut spending more 
than Mr. Eisenhower expects. 

The President, for his part, says that 
he intends to cut requests for new ap- 
propriations about 8.5 billion dollars be- 
low the amount that Mr. Truman thought 
would be necessary. Cuts in appropria- 
tions affect the level of spending over a 
longer range, but do not show up in full 
immediately. 

Mr. Eisenhower finds left over from 
the Truman Administration 81 billion 
dollars in appropriations and authoriza- 
tions of funds to be spent. Most of these 
billions are committed to be spent on 
arms and new buildings and other things 
ordered for future delivery. These un- 
spent funds, committed to pay for things 
ordered, complicate the problem of bal- 
ancing the budget. 

Where the President does plan to 
make cuts in spending, despite big hold- 
Over appropriations, is clear from state- 
ments of others in the Administration. 

Military spending is to be reduced 
4 to 5 billion dollars from the levels 


MAY 8, 1953 


—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER DISCUSSES BUDGET WITH REPORTERS 
He inherited 81 billions in bills 


that Mr. Truman had projected. Instead 
of 45 billion, President Eisenhower ex- 
pects to spend roughly 41 billion on the 
armed forces. That is about 2 billion less 
than is to be spent this fiscal year, the 
year ending next June 30. 

Aid to other countries is a prime 
target for cuts. Mr. Truman set 7.6 billion 
dollars as the spending figure for these 
programs in the coming year. Under Mr. 
Eisenhower, that is likely to be cut by 2 
billion, to 5.6 billion. At that, foreign- 
aid spending probably will be about as 
great next year as this. 


From just two major categories of . 


spending—military and aid abroad—cuts 
of roughly 6 billion dollars are shaping 
up under Eisenhower plans. 

In other fields of Government, reduc- 
tions are likely to be at least 1 billion 
dollars below the Truman budget. 

The important thing is that through- 
out the Republican Government—in the 
White House, in executive agencies and 
in Congress—there is a mood to cut. 

The House, in a new appropriation 
bill, lopped 201 million dollars off the 
Truman-budget figure for the Interior 
Department. Secretary McKay had sug- 
gested cuts of 54 million. The Senate 
may restore part of the House reduction. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby is ready to 
take cuts of 64 million dollars in her 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Treasury Secretary Humphrey wants 
his Department cut 51 million dollars. 

Commerce Secretary Weeks suggests 
reductions of 169 millions. 

Waterway projects--flood control, rivers 
and harbors—are reported due for cuts 
of 190 million dollars, more than 25 
per cent off the Truman budget. 

Reclamation and power projects, even 
if some of the cuts in the Interior appro- 
priation are restored, are to be well 
below the Truman budget. 

Agriculture Secretary Benson is willing 
to take cuts of 131 millions. He suggests 
reductions in every division except the 
Forest Service. 

Stockpiling is down for major cuts be- 
low the Truman budget. Atomic develop- 
ment is to be trimmed. Government re- 
search is sure to be reduced. 

That’s just a sample. Budget trimming 
is the vogue just about everywhere. 

Still, the Government will overspend 
its income for at least one more year. 
Mr. Ejisenhower’s best hope now is to 
balance the budget for fiscal 1955, begin- 
ning July 1, 1954. 
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Industry Gets Set for the Atom 


Sites Being Chosen—Power in 2 to 5 Year; 


Peaceful use of the atom is 
closer than you think. Private in- 
dustry is ready to move in as soon 
as Congress gives the word. 

Electric power, generated by 
atomic heat, may be only two 
years away. That is a radical re- 
vision of the timetable. 

Blueprints are being drawn 
for reactor plants. A hunt for 
sites is under way. There is a lot 
going on. 

NEW YORK 


Engineers are now looking over 
possible sites for the first commercial 
power plants to be run by atomic en- 
ergy. The day when atom splitting 
can be used for something besides 
bombs is much closer than most peo- 
ple realize. 

Two years ago, the experts figured it 
would be 1970 or 1980 before any com- 
mercial use of atom energy was feasible. 
Now, respected opinion holds that sev- 
eral small atom-fueled electric genera- 


tors can be working at private, practical 
jobs by 1955—if Congress takes the 
wraps off atom work, as promised. 

Before 1960, possibly in five years, 
there may be six to a dozen big-city-type 
central power stations fueled with atomic 
heat at various localities in the U.S. 
To passers-by, theyll look like any 
other big power station. The change will 
be in the boiler rooms. There atomic 
piles, instead of oil or coal furnaces, 
will be giving off the heat that produces 
the steam that turns the generators to 
make electricity. 

Many signs show that things are stir- 
ring faster in the effort to free atomic 
energy for private enterprise, and put it 
to work for civilians. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., for ex- 
ample, is breaking ground within the 
next few days on a 2-million-dollar fac- 
tory in the outskirts of Pittsburgh that 
will produce pumps, valves and other 
equipment for privately owned atomic 
reactors. This is described as the first 
major investment of private capital in 
the atomic-power industry. Up to now 
the Federal Government has put up 
all the money for atom ventures, aside 
from studies and small-scale experi- 
ments, 


Scientific spadework by hundreds of 
other companies interested in atom 
energy is increasing rapidly—another sign 
of the times. 

Shipment of radioactive isotopes ty 
industrial users numbered only 50 in 
1947. This year, more than 1,500 ship. 
ments will be going to industrial users 
30 times the 1947 rate. 

At the same time, industry’s first co. 
ordinated atomic-research program, 
aimed at practical problems of designing 
and using atomic reactors, is bearing 
fruit. 

Four teams of the country’s largest 
chemical and electric-utility companies, 
operating under the wing of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, have completed the 
initial round of field work in this pro. | 
gram. They concentrated on industria 
atomic-reactor design. Abstracts of their 
findings will be released to the public by 
AEC at Washington sometime in late 
May. 

These same companies are starting an- [J 
other round of study and experiments in 
reactor design. A fifth team is joining } 
their ranks. 

The roster of participating companies | 
indicates the importance of this first 
broad-scale venture by private groups } 


A-Bombs Now—Plowshares Later 
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TURBINE AND GENERATOR... 


... ‘ATOMIC FURNACE’ CONTROLS... 


—USAEC photos 


. . . ATOM-POWERED BULB 


Businessmen are waiting for Congress to say, ‘‘Go!" 


into the mysteries of atomic work, and 
the caliber of management involved. 

Team 1 is Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and Union Electric Co., both of St. 
Louis. Team 2 is Detroit Edison Co. of 
Detroit and Dow Chemical Co. of Mid- 
land, Mich. Team 3 is Commonwealth 
Edison Co. and Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, both of Chicago. Team 
4 is Bechtel Corp. and Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. of San Francisco. Team 5 
is Foster Wheeler Corp. of New York 
and Pioneer Service and Engineering 
Co. of Chicago. 

Their work has reached the stage 
where plant layouts are on paper for 
some industrial atom reactors. Techni- 


THE ATOMIC PLANT: 
How It Grows 
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1952 


cians are scouting the country for sites 
where reactors might be located. 

The first industrial atom plants prob- 
ably will be placed in fairly isolated 
areas, for safety’s sake. One utility is 
said to be thinking about locating a re- 
actor on barges in Lake Erie. 

Congress, too, is getting a bit excited 
about the atom as a peaceful worker. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy is about to begin revising the basic 
atomic-energy law, after long delay. 
Hearings are scheduled to start this 
month. This is to be the first major 
overhauling of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, and until Congress acts fur- 
ther private atom work is almost sty- 
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mied, in the view of 
spokesmen. 

Interest centers on the recommenda- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
AEC has had an exclusive monopoly on 
the atom to date. It will present to 
Congress a plan for opening atomic 
developments to private ownership and 
operation, but continuing many strict 
Government controls. Industry leaders 
will present their views on this and other 
plans that may be offered. 

Some individual Congressmen are 
worrying about the prospect of “atomic 
TVA’s.” The present Government-owned 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
connected with atomic developments 
from the start, supplying Oak Ridge 
with much of its conventionally produced 
electric power. A representative of the 
Bonneville Power Administration, fed- 
eral power agency located in the Pacific 
Northwest, is among the scientists who 
are studying nuclear power reactors at 
Oak Ridge now. 

Opponents of public power in Con- 
gress figure that, with atom-fueled power 
on the horizon, backers of public power 
may try to set up some new federally 
owned outfit to experiment in this prom- 
ising area. They would like to head off 
any such movement before it gets well 
started. 

These developments are straws in the 
wind that show how the pace of atomic 
progress has been quickening in recent 
months. 

Technical achievements, in the pro- 
duction of atomic power itself and in the 
discovery of ways to use that power or 
its by-products in industry, lie behind all 
the new progress. 

The AEC’s reactors have demon- 
strated, beyond any doubt, that it is 
technically feasible to use atomic energy 
to supply the heat for electric-power- 
producing plants. Small amounts of 


most industry 
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~—Yoes in the San Diego Union 


‘THERE GOES A YOUNG 
MAN WITH A FUTURE’ 


electric power have been generated by 


the experimental breeder reactor at 
the AEC testing station near Arco, 
Idaho. 


Another kind of reactor, the homo- 
geneous type, at Oak Ridge, Tenn., also 
has been used to generate small amounts 
of electricity. But attention now is fo- 
cused on the newer reactors being built 
for ships and planes. 

The prototype “Mark I” model of a 
mobile atomic engine recently began to 
operate successfully at the testing sta- 
tion in Idaho. This is the land-based test 
model of the engine intended for use in 
the atomic submarine U.S.S. Nautilus, 
whose keel was laid last summer. The 
sea-going version of this revolutionary 
engine, the “Mark II model,” is under 
construction. 

Another type of mobile atomic engine 
is being built for the second atomic sub- 
marine, the U.S.S. Sea Wolf. Atom en- 
gines for airplanes also are being de- 
signed. And a contract has been let for 
a reactor big enough to power a major 
ship, such as an aircraft carrier. 

Work on these reactors is rapidly de- 
veloping the kind of new equipment and 
materials, plus the kernel of operating 
experience, required for the building of 
large industrial reactors. 

The aircraft-carrier reactor will be 
comparable, in output of energy, to a cen- 
tral-station electric power plant for a 
city of 50,000 people. It will be, in all 
essential details, a prototype model for 
a private power plant fueled with atomic 
heat. 

While the Atomic Energy Commission 
is developing reactors, many private 
concerns and research groups are increas- 
ing their use of the atomic by-products, 
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radioactive isotopes, in everyday prac- 
tical operations. 

Food manufacturers are using gamma 
rays from isotopes to bombard foods to 
preserve them, Drug manufacturers are 
sterilizing some products in that fashion, 
too. 

The plastic, paper and rubber indus- 
tries save thousands of dollars each year 
with new, inexpensive thickness gauges 
that employ radioisotopes. Radioactive 
cobalt units are used by metallurgists to 
detect flaws in boiler plates, welds and 
castings. Oil companies and _ fertilizer 
plants use atomic by-products on a wide 
scale. 

California Research Corp. is using fso- 
topes to determine the wear of piston 
rings coated with various lubricants. 
It estimates that this program, which will 
cost $35,000 and last four years, would 
have required 60 years and cost a million 
dollars by old-fashioned methods. 

The Carborundum Co. has radioactive 
gauges to measure and inspect its abra- 
sives. It expects the gauges to pay for 
themselves in a few months’ time, by 
enabling inspectors to avoid faulty prod- 
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THE FACE OF A REACTOR 
Industry wants to build some 




















~—Hesse in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


‘THE SMALL WHISTLE WILL 
BE PLEASING TO HEAR’ 


ucts faster and thus reduce production 
delays and shutdowns. 

The future use of the atom by private 
industry now hinges, as most industrial 
leaders see it, on what Congress author- 
izes the AEC to do. 

Industry wants the atom law changed 
to permit full private ownership of 
atomic plants and materials, with patent 
protection for a company’s own atomic 
devices. 

Industry also plugs for long-term con- 
tracts whereby the Government would 
underwrite sale of plutonium, a by-prod- 
uct of the type of reactors now contem- 
plated for private atom plants. The argu- 
ment is that only with a sure sale of 
plutonium, at a fixed price, can the larger 
reactors now in sight be economically 
feasible in years just ahead. 

It is hoped and expected, too, that Con- 
gress will direct the AEC to employ its 
vast resources in fostering private atom 
enterprise by making uranium available, 
and aiding research. Federal atom in- 
dustry, as the charts on pages 22 and 23 
show, is a 3.8-billion-dollar giant now. 
It is to be 66 per cent larger by 1955. 
Only 10 per cent of its facilities are used 
on weapons. The other 90 per cent are 
used in processing materials, research, 
other activities that private industry can 
benefit from. 

Pioneer atom plants for industry are 
sure to be costly to build and operate. It 
may turn out that no company will 
undertake a sizable reactor without di- 
rect federal subsidy in some form. But 
small reactors are fairly certain to be 
built and operated, as soon as Congress 
gives industry the green light. And, when 
that happens, new peaceful jobs for the 
atom are expected to be found. 
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NEW 
FREIGHT 
CARS 


A yearly revenue of $16.800 sounds 
startlingly high compared with an aver- 
age of only $4000 on common railroad 
hox cars. Yet this is the performance 
record, based on operating figures re- 
ported by lessees, of the new General 
American-Evans Gakx box cars 
where Chrysler Design Trucks are stand- 
ard equipment. 


The superior ride which Chrysler De- 
sign Trucks make possible is one of the 
contributing reasons these cars — now 
leased by 14 railroads—show such high 
earning power. GAEX cars carry heavier 
loads without damage: carry more deli- 
cate, higher-rated loads; and provide a 
“sleeping car” ride even at passenger 
train speeds. 

Chrysler Design Trucks are con- 
structed on a completely new applica- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 


Plymouth 


Balanced Suspension. They show redue- 
tions of 9896 in vertical shock index and 
95° in lateral shock index (AAR for- 
mula) as compared with standard trucks 
having coil snubber spring groups. 


With modern cars like these becoming 
increasingly available. now railroads can 
substantially increase average car-mile 
revenue income in active freight service. 


A result of Chrysler Corporation’s con- 
tinuous research into every phase of ve- 
hicle design, Chrysler Design Railroad 
Freight Trucks are manufactured and 
sold by the Symington-Gould Corpo- 
ration. Depew. N. Y.. under Chrysler 
license. Chrysler Design Friction Snub- 
bers are manufactured and sold under 
Chrysler license by the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Dodge De Soto 





Chrysler 





Earn four times average revenue 
—using Chnyalen Deaigm Railroad Freight Trucks 





This is balanced suspension 


(1) U-shaped, pendulum-type hangers 
permit shock-absorbing lateral motion. 
(2) Chrysler Design self-contained, con- 
stant friction snubbers work with (3) the 
longest travel standard coil springs to 
absorb vertical shocks and control spring 
oscillation. No “harmonic bouncing” of 


car to damage equipment or merchan- 
of car body. 


dise. No “free sway” 
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International's Consolidated Feldspar Plant at Kona, North Carolina a 
2 
mal . . . . | e\ 
Feldspar, an essential constituent of glass and ceramic ware is 1 . 
ayailable in ample quantity to satisfy the future needs of the sg 
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It's the same old story at Pan- 
munjom. Communists still talk 
peace, but refuse to get down to 
business and end the war. 

Talk, in fact, will go on and on 
if Communists have their way. 
There will be more delays after 
prisoner issue is settled. 

Chinese are using all the old 
tricks, plus some new ones. 


PANMUNJOM 


An on-the-ground size-up of the lat- 
est try for a truce in Korea leads to 
these conclusions: 

Stalling remains the basic Communist 
tactic. New issues to delay a truce are 
being raised. After a month of renewed 
contact, American negotiators found 
themselves still deeper in the bog of 
tak about forcibly returning prisoners 
of war than they were’ when negotiations 
on the same issue broke down last Octo- 
ber 8. 

Preliminary exchange of prisoners, it 
now appears, was only a come-on. Com- 
munists figured return of a few sick and 
wounded would whet Western appetites 
for more, at almost any price, and that 
returnees—some hand-picked after at- 
tempted indoctrination—would encourage 
a deal on Communist terms. 

The Communists, it turns out, reneged 
even on the exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners—a deal in which they 
got back more than 6,000 men for only 
684 U.N. prisoners. The agreement was 
to turn back all ailing prisoners. In actual 
fact, Communists delivered only part of 
them. U.S. prisoners who returned had 
long lists of sick men still held in Com- 
munist prison camps. 

Exchange of sick and wounded served 
another Communist purpose. It focused 
attention on their request to renew truce 
talks. Chinese Communists, in asking for 
more talks after a six-month lapse. acted 
as if they were ready to agree with 
United States. Screening has turned up 
46,918 prisoners in U.N. camps who re- 
fuse to return home. The United States 
insists it will not force them back to Com- 
munism. 

New obstacles are being raised by 
the Gommunists. As in the past, Com- 
munists are willing to agree only to terms 
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Return of Sick Seen as Bait for Easy Peace 


that will give their side the appearance 
of victory. 

Communist negotiators turned down 
Switzerland as a neutral nation to take 
over prison camps in Korea and super- 
vise the return of willing prisoners. 

Chinese officials had a new card up 
their sleeves: Ship the reluctant Com- 
munists bodily to some Asian neutral 
country and give Communist agents six 
months to apply persuasion to them. If 
any still refuse to return, their fate would 
be decided in political conferences that 
are to follow a truce. 

The U.S. wants no part of any such 
scheme, on the ground that it could only 
result in blocking real settlement. 

A truce, even if the prisoner issue is 
settled, still is a long way off. Old Com- 
munist demands to build up airfields 
during a truce are to be raised again. 
Choice of nations to supervise a truce is 
an issue still unsettled, although Sweden, 


Results 


In Korea— 
So Far 


U.N. allies got back 64 disabled prisoners 


South Korea got back 471 disabled prisoners 


IN EXCHANGE: 





Communists got back more than 6,000 disabled prisoners 


Switzerland, Poland and Czéchoslovakia 
are nominees for the job and the Swedes 
and Swiss are ready to. start work. 
Agreement on a cease-fire line has to be 
reached again. Four months of haggling 
were needed to set up a no-man’s-land 
17 months ago, but that agreement 
lapsed after 30 days. 

Many military men and some diplo- 
mats now are coming to the view that a 
reasonable truce can be arrived at within 
a reasonable time only when military pres- 
sure is being applied to the Communists. 
Under present ground rules, this pres- 
sure is not being applied. 

True peace—even if a_ truce is 
arranged—is a faraway prospect. Politi- 
cal issues, such as uniting Korea, can 
bring endless discussion in a peace con- 
ference. A view strongly held by many 
here is that peace talks will be useless 
unless limited by a deadline, after which 
fighting will resume. 


sf 


AND: With prisoner exchange ended, truce talks again drone 
on. Communists have yet to budge from their own terms as 


a basis for any truce. 
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with T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


U.S. Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


‘SQUARE DEAL FOR TAXPAYER’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: 7. Coleman Andrews is the 
first certified public accountant to become Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Tax practice and tax accounting have been his 
life work. He has held important positions with 
State and city governments in Virginia as a comp- 
troller and auditor of public accounts. He has 
served the War and Navy departments in fiscal 
affairs and contract problems. But in 1944 and 
1945 he also served in the U. S. Marine Corps and 
became a major on the staff of the Fourth Marine 
Aircraft Wing in the Central Pacific. From 1945 to 





1947 he was director of corporation audits 
in the General Accounting Office in Wash- 
ington, and for this work received an award 
for outstanding service from the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1950. 

To discuss the relations of the taxpayer to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, U.S. News & World 
Report invited Mr. Andrews to its conference 
room. This interview is the first comprehensive 
explanation of the Bureau's plans and policies 
given by the new Commissioner. 





Q Are you changing the attitude of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue toward the taxpayer, Mr. Andrews? 
To many taxpayers it has seemed to be one of hos- 
tility— 

A I have been challenged on the question of what 
the attitude of the Bureau has been toward the tax- 
payer, and instead of saying that we are changing the 
attitude to the taxpayers, let’s put it this way: 

Everybody in the Bureau, and there are 54,000 of 
us, is an employe of every man and woman whose tax 
return is filed with us. We are not their bosses; they 
are ours. We are hired by them to assist them in dis- 
charging one of their duties as a citizen. There is no 
excuse whatsoever for any person in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to take any attitude toward a tax- 
payer other than one that emanates from a sincere 
desire to be helpful. 

Q Are you going to give the taxpayer the benefit of 
the doubt? Some of the Bureau's letters in the past 
have seemed to some taxpayers to be almost insulting, 
as though the taxpayer had done something wrong— 

A I have that difficulty with letters that come in to 
me for signature. I might say that I’m requiring a great 
many replies to be prepared for my signature—which 
a few months from now I won't expect to do—just to 
see what kind of letters our people write. Occasionally 
I have to send a letter back and say, “For goodness’ 
sake, breathe into it a little bit!” I might say that it 
isn’t that our people don’t want to do a better job. As 
a matter of fact, they seem as anxious about it as I am 
and they are co-operating enthusiastically. 

Q Are you aware of the popular attitude of the tax- 
payer toward the Bureau, which is that the Govern- 
ment is interested only in the revenue by any manner 
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that it can collect the revenue, irrespective of the in- 
equities involved? 

A I am very much aware of it. 

My feeling about it is that the Bureau has brought 
this on itself, and that one of our major jobs is to get 
the people believing in the Bureau again as they used 
to, to give the Bureau character and standing in the 
eyes of the public. And I believe that that’s a very 
simple thing to do. 

You have mentioned giving the taxpayer a “break” 
—the benefit of the doubt. Of course, that is what we 
should do. There should be a square deal for the tax- 
payer. 

We should have the attitude, I think, that we want 
every cent that’s coming to us, but not one cent more, 
and if there is sufficient doubt we don’t want it at all. 

I will give you an illustration. A case came up the 
other day of a dispute with a taxpayer that had 
arisen over 1943 income when the taxpayer was in the 
military service. When he came back and his returns 
were audited, he was told that he owed some $250. He 
said, “I don’t think I owe you $250.” And they argued 
backward and forward, and finally in desperation the 
taxpayer said, “Well, I'll give you $50 and clean it 
up,” and that compromise was accepted. 

Now, I would not have insisted on collecting the 
$50. Why? Because there was a reasonable doubt as to 
whether he owed any money or not, and I say that a 
compromise made in those circumstances is not a 
compromise at all. 

Q It doesn't prove who was right or wrong, does it? 

A It doesn’t prove a thing. If the Government is not 
satisfied that it is right, then it has two courses open to 
it. If its doubt is sufficiently strong, it can say, “Well, 
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let’s forget it.” If it is not strong, then it can say, 
“Well, let’s let the courts decide.” 

Q Isn’t that the reason for the widespread belief 
that the Government is collecting nuisance penalties 
constantly from a public which doesn’t want to be 
bothered with litigation, doesn’t want to hire lawyers 
to defend every minor point? And aren't the 
sums so small in some cases that the people can’t even 
afford the litigation and would rather pay the penalty 
than try to have it adjudicated? 

A You are probably right, and I would say that the 
last thing that any fair tax administrator wants is to 
have a tax return regarded as an invitation to a law- 
suit. Way back in 1927, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in a statement to the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, stated: “The collection of revenue 
is primarily an administrative and not a judicial prob- 
lem. As far as the federal income tax is concerned, a 
field of administration has been turned into a legal 
battlefield.” 

I am afraid that anyone would have to admit that 
over the years this situation has gotten worse instead 
of better. 

As I see it, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in his enforcement of the revenue statutes must not 
only see that every dollar of taxes due under the 
statutes is collected, but also that not one dollar is 
collected that shouldn’t be. In other words, the Com- 
missioner, in a sense, wears two hats—one as a law- 
enforcement officer, the other as a dispenser of justice 
—and the appellate procedures provided by the reve- 
nue laws were deliberately set up to give the Commis- 
sioner the fullest possible opportunity to discharge 
both of these obligations. 

Now, what is that appellate procedure? First, the 
return is examined, and the taxpayer has an oppor- 
tunity to voice at that point his disagreement with the 
revenue agent. 

Second, if the taxpayer and the revenue agent don’t 
agree, they can take their differences to the revenue 
agent’s group chief. 

Third, if agreement is not reached at this point, the 
next step is appeal to our Appellate Division. 

Fourth, if agreement is not reached at this point, 
then the next step is the Tax Court. But even at this 
point there is still another opportunity for informal 
discussion in the form of a pretrial conference. 

Now it should be borne in mind that this procedure 
is designed to facilitate a meeting of minds across the 
table by the two people, each of whom must be pre- 
pared to give and take—the revenue agent as well as 
the taxpayer. 
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T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


Also I call attention to the fact that our Appellate 
Division is not responsible to the district commis- 
sioners in matters of case settlements, but rather is 
responsible directly to the Commissioner, in Washing- 
ton. Therefore, while it is the Appellate Division’s 
duty to see that the laws are complied with, it never- 
theless to a large extent sits as the representative of 
the Commissioner, functionally independent of the 
collecting authorities, to achieve, if possible, a just 
settlement of the points in controversy. 

I have not yet had a meeting with the Appellate 
people, but I am going to, and I am going to tell them: 
“Your function is to represent me in my second ca- 
pacity. My first capacity is to collect taxes. My second 
capacity is to do it with justice. Your function is to 
find, if possible, a point at which the Commissioner 
and the taxpayer can agree. Remember that you are 
sitting there now in my second capacity to find a just 
solution to the difficulty if you can, and to settle the 
case if you can in the manner that any two people 
willing to give and take can always settle any argu- 
ment.” 

Q What do you think of the Bar Association’s plan 
for a small-claims court for tax collecting? 

A That is a hard question to answer without indi- 
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cating a negative attitude, which I honestly do not 
have. But I feel this way about all proposals for any 
supplementation of the appellate process. I believe— 
at least, I am strongly inclined to believe after being 
here now nearly three months—that with a proper at- 
titude from the top the present appellate procedure is 
sufficient, and that any taxpayer can get justice un- 
der it. 

Q And yet there must be millions of dollars col- 
lected by the Treasury from people who cannot leave 
their jobs to go to your tax offices to argue. Rather 
than argue—whether it’s $10 or $15, or whatever it is, 
and may be a lot of money to them—and lose a day’s 
pay from their job by coming down to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, they just accept the penalty. Now, 
what procedure have you within the Bureau to review 
those assessments? 

A The difficulty with that is that if a taxpayer pays 
without arguing, then there is no system of review 
that will help him, because the reviewer would never 
have the taxpayer’s side of the case before him— 


Tax Argument Via Mail 

Q Could the taxpayer write a letter and try to set- 
tle his problem and not take time to come in and 
argue it? 

A If we could get an adequate letter from the tax- 
payer stating his position, yes, that could be and 
would be, and even now is, reviewed if he makes this 
protest, formal or informal. It is reviewed and given 
due consideration. But the difficulty with most of 
those cases is that you can never get all the facts mere- 
ly by correspondence. 

Take, for instance, the question of dependents. 
There could very easily be a question as to a person’s 
entitlement to an exemption for a dependent which 
could not possibly be solved by correspondence, but 
has to be solved on the spot. 

There is no reason that I know of, in cases that war- 
rant it, why the revenue agent couldn’t go look up 
the person instead of making the person come to him. 
As a matter of fact, I have frequently thought it 
probably would be a lot less expensive in the long run 
—not to the Government, because it would cost the 
Government more money, but it would bring about a 
lot less economic loss—if, instead of making the 
masses come to the tax collector, the tax collector 
should try to arrange some way to go to the masses. 

I don’t know whether this would be practical, but 
there is such a thing as bringing the mountain to 
Mohammed when you can’t get Mohammed to the 
mountain. At any rate, such a policy deserves study 
and we will explore the possibilities of it. 

Q Can a taxpayer, as a practical matter, expect to 
go to the Appellate Division on his own hook, without 
a lawyer, without an accountant, and have any real 
hope for success? 


A Why, certainly—unless there is a complicated 
question of law or income determination involved. If it 
is nothing in the world but a question of fact, any 
taxpayer can do this on his own. 

Q In theory, a taxpayer can take his case to the 
Tax Court without a lawyer or an accountant—but he 
doesn’t get very far, does he? 

A But that isn’t practical at all. And that’s why the 
small-claims-court idea as an adjunct of the Tax 
Court probably is not the answer. The problem we 
were talking about is one that never gets to that stage. 
What we have to do to solve the problem you are talk- 
ing about is, simply, to do our utmost to develop 
among the people who deal with us at the lowest level 
a feeling that the attitude of the Bureau is going to be 
one of justice, reasonableness, on the part of the agent 
as well as on the part of the taxpayer— 

Q Might you not lose a great deal of revenue that 
way? 

A Well, personally I don’t believe you would lose 
any significant amount of revenue, and I think it 
would be a good investment even if you lost a little 
revenue by it and achieved the confidence of the 
American people in their Revenue Bureau. 

Q Do you think you are losing a lot of revenue be- 
cause people are not reporting all their income? 

A We are losing some, but whether it is a lot I don’t 
know. “Lot” is a relative term. 

Q Do you think some people are not making in- 
come tax returns at all who ought to? 

A There is no doubt about that, and we are con- 
ducting a survey right now in three cities to find out 
how many people in those cities who should be filing 
returns are not filing them. That will be used as a test 
sample of what we need to do in order to ferret out 
people who are not now filing income tax returns. 


Looking for Cheaters 

Q Do you have any indications as to what the an- 
swer might be? 

A Not yet. 

Q Did you co-operate with the Census Bureau on 
that? 

A No. We can do that job through other devices 
with a whole lot more ease. We can cross-check with 
the telephone directory and other lists. There are all 
kinds of simple ways of doing it. 

Q What percentage of the people try to cheat—do 
you have any idea? Is it high or low? 

A In some categories it is high. 

Q You have some definite plans, haven’t you, to 
make it more convenient for the taxpayer to make out 
his returns and pay his taxes? 

A Oh, yes. And then, too, I think we may properly 
say that there really has been substantial change in 
the public attitude. We’re beginning now to get a few 
letters and telephone calls from people who think 
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we're not too bad. That, of course, is the result of a 
deliberate effort to improve relations with the public. 

Q How far can you go in helping the taxpayer 
make out his returns? 

A This year, for instance, we did a rather novel 
thing. I don’t want to claim credit for it myself. What 
happened was that we were confronted with the prob- 
lem of getting about 55 million individual returns out 
of the way in a very short period of time, and what we 
did was to say: “Now, here, we are going to give the 
taxpayer every bit of assistance we can, the best as- 
sistance we can give them. At the same time, we want 
to try to hold the line on collections, which have been 
slipping a bit.” 

So the plan was to bring into the collection offices 
in the various cities every person outside of the col- 
lection group whom we could make available. For in- 
stance, we brought in field agents and other personnel 
to assist the taxpayer in the actual making out of his 
returns. Now, there are other things that I will men- 
tion later. But that, of course, had a tremendous ad- 
vantage from both the taxpayer’s standpoint and our 
standpoint, because it put on the job of preparing re- 
turns those men who knew most about what the re- 
turns should contain. 


35 Million Standard Deductions 

Q Don’t you find that the general run of people 
don’t know what they can deduct and what they can’t 
deduct? 

A That isn’t quite an accurate statement when you 
stop to consider that there are probably between 35 
and 40 million people who never worry about what 
they can deduct because they use the standard deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent of gross income. So, there is no 
great problem with all those people. The problem 
arises with people who have income other than salary 
—say, rents, interest, profits on sale of property, and 
that sort of thing—and who may have exceptionally 
large doctors’ bills through the year or whose aggre- 
gate deductions will amount to more than the stand- 
ard deduction of 10 per cent. Now, these people have 
to have help. They are the ones who are most helped 
in the preparation of the longer form. And so we gave 
them the best help that’s available in the Bureau. 
That’s going to have two effects. 

It got them through the line fast. I think the av- 
erage time that anybody spent waiting was about 20 
minutes, which is pretty fast. 

Q Is that here in Washington? 

A That’s everywhere, the average for the country. 

Q Can you give us some idea of what the time had 
been in the past? 

A I couldn’t tell you that because I don’t think we 
have any record of it. But I’d say that it must have 
taken twice as long. As a tax practitioner I can say 
that 20 minutes is a remarkably short time. 
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Now, another advantage of that—the unseen advan- 
tage, the one that comes later—is that it simplifies 
our auditing job because we’ve got more correctly 
made returns, and that means less need for auditing. 

Q Then you can spend more time on the returns 
that you have to audit? 

A We will be able to examine more returns that 
ought to be looked into. 

Q What is the plan we hear you have to relieve 30 
or 40 million people of making tax returns? 

A That is in its concept a very simple thing, but in 
its execution it is going to take time. It is this: Every 
person on a salary has his salary reported to the So- 
cial Security Board and the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
There are two different forms that report the same 
salary. Our idea is simply to co-ordinate the two. 

We know what the man’s salary is. And if that’s all 
the income he’s gotten, it is a very simple matter to 
take that information, calculate his tax, deduct it 
from what was withheld, and send him a refund check 
or a bill—and he never has to come to the Bureau at 
all. 

Q He would make no return? 

A None at all. We get the information from the 
Social Security report and salary-information form 
filed by his employer. 

Q These are the 30 to 40 million people who have 
no income other than their salaries or wages? 

A That’s right, and who use the standard-deduc- 
tion form. 

Q Won't he have to sign his withholding receipt? 

A He will probably have to sign his withholding 
report before the employer sends it in. We will, of 
course, have to get some change in law to put this 
plan into operation. It is not something we can do 
this year, and we may not be able to do it next year. 
But in another year after that, it ought to— 


One Form Less for Employer 

Q Will it not increase the burden of the employer? 

A It doesn’t put any more work on the employer 
at all. It will save him one form, in fact. 

Q It will put a great deal more burden on the 
Bureau, though, will it not? And, where the tax- 
payer frequently calculates his own entitlement to a 
refund, the Bureau will have to detect each of those 
cases? 

A We have to audit their calculations in any case, 
so why not let the auditor do it all in the first place? 

Q Will he get the bill for taxes due at the same 
time he does now? 

A He will get a receipt for having already paid his 
tax and a remittance notice. As far as the Bureau is 
concerned, the handling of a simple thing like that 
can be done by the least expensive people we -have. 
So, you see, it really boils down to a very low-cost 
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operation at a minimum of trouble to the taxpayer, 
the employer and the Bureau. 

Q How often would you do this, quarterly? 

A No, it would be done every year, once a year. 

Q Doesn't the employer make the deduction now 
and turn it in each month? 

A Yes, and they accumulate over the year. 

Q If the taxpayer still owes money, then you send 
him a bill? 

A Sure. If he gets a refund, we send it to him; if he 
owes money, then he is called on to pay it. 


Speed With Refunds 

Q If he has any income other than salary, the plan 
wouldn't work, would it? 

A No, he would have to file a different type of re- 
turn. Now, there is another aspect of this taxpayer- 
help program that I think I ought to mention. By 
making the move that we did to increase the as- 
sistance to the taxpayer and get all this work done 
and preserving our collection people in their regular 
job of collection and holding the line in collections, 
we did something else very important. We got out 
practically all of our refunds by April 15, and so saved 
more than 3 million dollars in interest this year. 

Q People are getting earlier refund checks? 

A Oh, yes. There are very few places that I know of 
where people haven’t already received their refunds. 

Q Can you do anything to make it easier for tax- 
payers to get advance rulings from the Bureau on 
problems they encounter? 

A Yes, we are already doing something about that. 
We get about 4,000 requests for rulings a month, and 
the production reports of the technical divisions of 
the Bureau indicate that, under a stepped-up pro- 
gram, more rulings are disposed of in each month 
than we are receiving requests for, so that the backlog 
of unanswered rulings is being diminished. 

Q Are the rulings worded in such a way so that if 
the facts change in any way the ruling doesn’t consti- 
tute approval of what the taxpayer may subsequently 
do? How do you handle that? 

A Usually you get two different kinds of requests. 
One will be a request for an application of the statute 
in a particular situation, with a statement as to what 
the facts are. We will answer the taxpayer in a case 
like that by saying to him, “Now if the facts you gave 
us hold, then this is your answer.” 

Q Can anyone write in for this? 

A Sure, and they do, with the questions running all 
the way from very simple ones to the very compli- 
cated. Some rulings take a good deal of legal and 
other research. 

Q In what sort of fields do these questions come? 

A Every field that we are in. 

Q How can you let the public know what you 
are doing with respect to these rulings? You may an- 


swer 4,000 letters a month, but that information is 
not available to the public. It’s only for the one 
man who writes the letter. Nobody else knows how 
you have ruled in particular cases. What can be 
done to disseminate that information to the pub- 
lic? Could you publish the cases without mentioning 
the names? 

A What happens is this: We have a great many rul- 
ings, of course, that are just duplicates of previous 
rulings; therefore, to publish every ruling we make 
would be a tremendous waste of time and money. So, 
when we get a significant question to answer, we pub- 
lish the question and our answer in the /nternal Reve- 
nue Bulletin. Also, we are publishing more rulings 
now. In other words, there are fewer office rulings and 
more published rulings. 

Q Hasn't that been one of the complaints from the 
public, that there have been so few public rulings? 

A Yes—let’s say that there haven’t been enough. 

Q Where does a person write to get these advance 
rulings? 

A To the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stat- 
ing his problem and asking for a ruling. 

Q Who determines whether these rulings are sig- 
nificant or not? 

A That is determined by the technical office. They 
know. For instance, today we got a question up there 
on a matter that is almost novel, which probably 
seems unusual, since we have had an income tax since 
1913. But, actually, it was a brand-new question. 
Well, the ruling on that question will be published so 
that if it comes up again, and it will come up again 
because it is a new type of business development, then 
people can be guided by it. 


Where Rulings Are Printed 

Q What is the circulation of this Internal Revenue 
Bulletin? 

A The circulation of the Bulletin is available to 
anybody who wants it. It is not difficult to get. Any- 
one can write for a copy. The mailing list is handled 
by the Superintendent of Documents of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office on a subscription basis. The tax 
practitioners—the lawyers and accountants who ac- 
tively operate in the tax field—get the Bulletin when 
it comes out. 

Q Is that sent free by the Bureau? 

A There is a small charge, $3.25 a year. 

Q Well, here you have millions of people who may 
need to know how you are ruling on these cases, but 
apparently there is no medium by which the general 
public as a whole can learn what you are doing—un- 
less the newspapers would print that as a service—is 
there? 

A Under the new policy of the Bureau—if I may 
call it that—we are releasing a great deal more infor- 
mation to the public through the commercial tax 
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services and the press. Lots of these rulings that ap- 
parently nobody heretofore thought of turning loose 
to the press are now being made available—not that 
they were ever secret before, but rather we are giving 
them out on the theory that maybe the newspapers 
might be interested in them and publish something 
about them. 

The average taxpayer, of-course, is not interested in 
the day-to-day rulings that come out. Even the prac- 
titioners aren’t! Sometimes they just put them aside 
and never bother about them until pertinent cases 
come up; but then they go digging for them. 


Making the Facts Known 

Q Have you any practical suggestion as to how the 
rulings can be more widely disseminated? Can the 
newspapers do anything? 

A Well, the newspapers could do a great deal about 
it, but the question is whether they would find any 
real reader interest in the vast majority of those cases. 
I don’t think they would—until somebody gets a par- 
ticular problem. 

Q A few years ago the Bureau prepared a series of 
articles which were to be published in the press in in- 
stallments prior to the date for filing income taxes. 
These daily articles gave the effect of various rulings 
in a popularized version of what the taxpayer could 
do, for example, by way of deductions. Couldn’t there 
be something like that again? 

A There is such a publication available for that 
purpose right now. It is called “Your Federal Income 
Tax,” costs 25 cents and is obtainable at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It has a thorough explanation in 
simple language—as simple as we have been able to 
develop up to now—though we hope we can make 
it still simpler. 

As a matter of fact, we have tried to make all of our 
rulings simpler. We’ve tried to get some human un- 
derstanding in them. For instance, this morning we 
had a ruling in which we were more humane than 
technical. I took the position that it was a situation 
where we could rule against the taxpayer technically 
but we should not rule solely on such grounds, but 
should also be right from a humane standpoint. And 
I told the man who wrote the decision, “Now, take it 
back and rewrite it and put it in the language in 
which you would want to explain it to your 15-year- 
old son.” We are trying, in other words, to put a little 
warmth into these rulings. 

Q This brings up a legal point. You still have a 
wide discretion, under your regulations, to do a great 
many things, haven’t you? 

A I am told that the Commissioner has pretty wide 
latitude in some situations. Of course, that means he 
can be pretty arbitrary if he wants to, or he can be 
very liberal if he wants to. Now, you have to strike a 
balance between the two in order to do a good job of 
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tax administration. We hope we are going to do that 
kind of job. 

Q How many copies of this publication, ‘Your 
Federal Income Tax,” do you print? 

A During this last filing period it sold about 210,- 
000. It was down because of the fact that there were 
no appreciable changes in the Internal Revenue laws. 
With each income tax blank, of course, we give a 
small pamphlet which runs to about 50 million copies. 

What we are trying to do is to make plain the things 
that taxpayers can deduct so that they can sit down 
and figure out for themselves whether their legitimate 
deductions are greater than the standard deductions. 

And another thing we have done on the taxpayer- 
help program, and I think is going to pay big divi- 
dends: We went into the high schools of the country 
last year with a simplified explanation of the income 
tax law and the preparation of returns. They took a 
blown-up picture of a return, for instance, and put it 
up on the wall and explained the various items in the 
return and how it came down finally to the mathe- 
matical calculation of the tax. Then they did the 
same thing with other forms. 

Well, now, that approach has had a great response. 
The school people like it because it gives them some- 
thing very practical to teach and adds to their capac- 
ity to teach government. Of course, underlying this 
program is the fundamental idea that, after all, we 
want to give the next generation an appreciation of 
why they have to have taxes, and, in addition to that, 
a knowledge of how to make out a tax return. 

Imagine, if you can, the difference in the public un- 
derstanding of the tax return when all these millions 
of school children who have been taught about it come 
up against the problem of making their own tax re- 
turns. It is going to simplify our problem tremendous- 
ly—it’s bound to—it just can’t miss! 


Visual Education on Taxes 

Q That same method has been applied to voting 
machines in many States by putting these machines in 
the high schools when they weren’t being used in 
actual voting. You are doing the very same thing, 
aren’t you? 

A Yes. I call it using visual education to teach two 
things: respect for and understanding of government 
and its necessities and, also, a knowledge of how to 
discharge one’s tax responsibility. We think that in 
the years to come we are going to have a lot less 
trouble with poorly and inaccurately prepared tax 
returns. 

Q Are you making real changes in the tax-return 
blanks and the instructions? 

A We have a group that is constantly working on 
changes in the wording alone to get it in simple lan- 
guage. One of the duties of the assistant commissioner 
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in charge of administratioa is to take all tax forms 


after they have been passed as to their technical cor- 
rectness and review them completely for language, to 
see if it is in language that he thinks the average per- 
son will understand. 

Q What is the situation with respect to deductions 
for individuals? There has been a lot in the papers 
lately about a mother who is employed and goes off 
to work and has to hire a nurse or someone to take care 
of the children. And she does not get a deduction for 
that expense. Whereas, in a business if you hire any- 
body to do anything, you get a deduction for that ex- 
pense. What progress has been made in the handling 
of that issue? 

A There can’t be any settlement of it so far as the 
Bureau is concerned, because the law is very plain on 
the subject—you can’t take that deduction. It is not 
an ordinary or necessary expense of doing business 
under the law. 

This question involves the matter of what part of 
income are you going to tax. Now Congress has said 
you are going to tax a man’s gross income, with 
certain exceptions, and against that he is allowed cer- 
tain deductions. Unless an act of Congress says that 
in the case of a working mother we will allow servant 
hire, the Bureau hasn’t any right to allow it, because 
there is nothing in the law and regulations to justify 
us in allowing it. 


The Working Mother's Problem 


Q How about expenses necessary for production of 
income—that’s allowed. Certainly that is true of a 
working mother? 

A I don’t know that it could be so interpreted un- 
der that rule. We’ve considered it, and I think it has 
been honestly considered, and I think the only way to 
solve that problem is by legislation. The question 
is whether as a matter of principle you want to solve 
it that way. 

It comes down to the whole question, then, of ‘““What 
are you going to tax?” Are you going to tax an arbi- 
trary amount of income, or rather an amount of in- 
come less certain arbitrary deductions, or are you 
going to tax only net income? If you tax net income, 
then most people spend all they make and so we 
wouldn’t get much from individuals on that basis. 

Q What is your attitude toward the people who 
get income in the form of room and board? Lots of 
servants and hotel employes sleep in, and they get 
food and lodging. If they were working by the day 
they would go out and have to have a place to live 
and they would have to pay for their meals. They 
might work somewhere else and get increased pay, 
but they would pay income tax on it. Now, the person 
who lives in doesn’t pay income tax on that income? 

A That is one of those borderline cases that comes 
under the rule, as I recall it, of whether the room 
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and board is compensatory. This question often is 
very hard to decide. 

Q Now, if it is part of the employment agreement, is 
board and room income? 

A Ordinarily, no, where it is a required part of 
their employment for the convenience of the em- 
ployer. 

Q Turning now to some of the headaches of busi- 
ness, what does the Bureau think it can do to acceler- 
ate the auditing of business returns, so many of which 
extend over so many years before a business knows 
whether its returns have been audited or not? 

A That is a problem that is bothering us a bit. As an 
accountant, I think I have the answer. No. 1, we 
regulate our volume of examination of business re- 
turns according to the number of auditors we have. 
In other words, it’s almost a mathematical proposi- 
tion that you need so many auditors for every hun- 
dred or every thousand business establishments. There 
is only so much work that one man can do. Some of 
the big returns take a number of men. We have one 
corporation for which there are a dozen men on the 
job twelve months a year. 

But for the average one-man or two-man account, 
one way we can speed it up is to develop in the 
revenue agents a greater understanding of the prin- 
ciple which the public-accounting profession has 
long since adopted, and that is test checking. In other 
words, no public accountant today ever audits every 
transaction. He picks a certain number of transactions 
over the year and examines them thoroughly, and on 
the basis of his tests he concludes whether everything 
is generally in order and gives an opinion as to the 
state of the account. We can apply that principle, the 
principle of comprehensive auditing on the test-check 
basis, and considerably speed up the process that 
way. 

Another thing we can do is this: There are a great 
many auditors now going into some establishments 
that file more than one kind of return. We propose 
to wrap up all these returns into one package so that 
when an auditor comes into your establishment to 
examine your books, he would examine your income 
tax return, your Social Security return and, if you 
have excise taxes, your excise tax returns. Then that 
is the last time you would see the auditor until the 
next year. 


Plan for Single Audit 

Q You mean that all goes on one return form? 

A Oh, no—separate returns, but all bundled up in 
one package for auditing purposes. I think we can 
speed the process a great deal in that manner. 

Q Wouldn’t you need a change in the law to do 
that? 

A No, that could be an administrative determina- 
tion. So, by improved auditing methods, which we will 
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get by an intensification of our training program, I 
think we can probably get our agents finishing their 
audits faster; also, by cutting out a lot of writing 
which is now done. One of the things that slows an 
agent down a lot is that most of them have to write 
their reports out in longhand. I suspect that a lot 
of reports don’t even need to be written at all. In such 
cases the agent would say in a simple report form 
they have examined the return and everything is in 
order. Or even in those cases where they find some- 
thing they disagree with, I doubt that the agents have 
to go through all the gyrations they go through now. 

I think the process of developing the agent’s re- 
ports can be speeded up. I think the process in con- 
nection with the papers for appeals can be speeded 
up. For instance, you usually find in a case where 
there has been an appeal that practically in every 
step in the case the facts are completely restated, and 
they may run for pages and pages and pages. Why not 
simply incorporate the facts for reference wherever 
they are first stated, and let it go at that! 


Frankness Due From Agent 

Q In the case of disputes as to items in auditing, 
do you think that the agent should disclose to the 
taxpayer that difference of opinion as to an item, or is 
he justified in saying nothing about it and giving the 
taxpayer his first.notice of a disputed item when he 
sends him a deficiency letter? 

A The answer to that is that if an auditor ex- 
amines anybody’s returns, the first step in settling the 
dispute is for the agent to tell him just where he 
disagrees with him. I never heard of cases where— 

Q But there have been cases— 

A Fraud cases, maybe? 

Q No. The stories we hear are that an agent goes 
in to a business office and sees a lot of items on the re- 
turn and he disputes those items. In writing up his 
report he includes some points that he thinks he can 
bargain with and writes them up as deficiencies, 
which he knows he’s got to concede. And the impres- 
sion you hear among businessmen is that some of their 
experiences with an auditor have been on a bargain- 
ing basis, that is, he might take up with the taxpayer 
eight or nine points, but when he gets back to the office 
he may find several others and doesn’t ae with the 
taxpayer but simply puts them in— 

A Well, that just isn’t cricket. I wouldn’t permit 
that. 

Q Has the Bureau some tax cases that are still there 
from World War I? 

A I couldn’t say. 

Q There are always rumors of cases being there 10, 
15, 20 years— 

A They may be excess-profits cases, but I would 
imagine they are in the courts. I had one case the 
other day that has been hanging around there since 
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1928. We are finally getting that cleaned up and out 
of the way. 

Q Was that in the Tax Court? 

A No. It hadn’t even gotten to the point of assess- 
ment yet. 

Q That brings us to another question. What about 
your rules in the various stages in the Bureau before 
you go to the Tax Court? The average businessman 
feels, when he goes before some kind of review board, 
that if he has some evidence or testimony, the Bureau 
should give weight to that evidence if it comes from 
competent witnesses. Can he bring in witnesses to 
support and substantiate his points? 

A Certainly. 

Q At any stage in this review procedure? 

A Sure. 

Q Is the Bureau in any way obligated to give weight 
to the testimony? 

A They certainly are. 

Q In a good many businesses of a complex nature 
which could not possibly be understood by the Bu- 
reau’s personnel, unless, perhaps, a competitor came 
in and verified it as fact, is there an opportunity to 
bring in witnesses like this? 

A The taxpayer can bring anybody in that he wants 
to. 

Q Do any of them do it? 

A Yes. 

Q At what stage? I mean, is this done before it 
reaches the court? 

A Yes, it is done at any stage of the process, from 
start to finish. If a taxpayer has a case where he wants 
to impress the agent with the industry practice, then 
he may bring somebody else along who can say it is 
the practice. The Bureau is obligated to listen to that 
testimony. There is no reason in the world why they 
shouldn’t do it. What we’re after is to get the cases set- 
tled. We want to stop this pile-up along the line. 


Tax Court Delay: 2 or 3 Years 

Q Is there much of a jam now? 

A It is pretty bad. It is so bad, in fact, that I am 
told that Tax Court cases may not get tried for two or 
three years. 

But we are making headway on this. I’ve given in- 
structions that there must be more concentrated effort 
to settle. 

Q Wouldn't you get more revenue that way? 

A We get the revenue and get the case out of our 
way and simplify the thing all along the line. I 
haven’t said that we have to settle a case just to settle 
it, but I said to these fellows: 

“Here, forget about all this business of being scared 
to death of investigations. Go on and make your 
decisions. You have the authority to make them. 
Make every decision you can make within the scope 
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of your authority, and be satisfied that if it is an hon- 
est decision you will be defended in it. Now, of course, 
if you are a person who is not capable of making a 
good decision as a matter of habit, then we are not go- 
ing to leave you in that position very long. That is an 
administrative matter. What we are after is an honest 
effort to reach agreement with the taxpayer, even if 
you have to give a little sometimes. If you think it is 
just to give a little, then do so and get it over with.” 

Q Are these pile-up cases mostly individuals or cor- 
porations? 

A That I can’t answer, but my guess would be that 
they are business cases. 

Q What do you think of the idea of this 6 per cent 
interest charge which goes on and on and on while a 
case is unsettled? Do you think it is right or wrong? 

A I think there are some circumstances where the 
running of interest might be stopped. But just where 
that point is I don’t know. I do believe, though, where 
there is undue delay on the part of the Government 
in getting around to the disposition of the case, the 
Government ought not to expect to collect interest be- 
yond a certain point. But just when that point should 
be I frankly don’t know right now. We’ll have to study 
it. I know that I have seen many cases where I thought 
the interest should have been stopped at a certain 
point, and I have had cases where people would pay a 
certain amount of money in, in order to minimize the 
interest. 

I do think there has to be an interest charge for de- 
lay in payment, and there should be, conversely, an 
interest payment by the Government for delay in re- 
funds. 

Q Why couldn't it be the prevailing interest rate 
instead of the flat 6 per cent? 

A Well, in my own mind there is no particular 
sanctity in the rate of 6 per cent. I don’t know that you 
could defend it on any grounds except that it has the 
effect of an additional penalty—a penalty that works 
both ways, however. 


Regulations vs. Law 

Q What is your theory about the discretionary in- 
terpretations by the Bureau of statutes in what is 
called the Treasury Regulations? Do you think the 
regulations are in conformity with the law? 

A One of the most serious complaints that we have 
been receiving has been that there is a lot of law in 
the regulations that Congress never contemplated. As 
a former tax practitioner, I can say that this com- 
plaint is justified, and all of us, at both the Treasury 
Department level and the Bureau level, are not only 
conscious of the problem, but are working on it al- 
most feverishly. 

We propose to identify, if possible, every such in- 
stance and correct it, and we certainly will not con- 
sciously allow it to happen in the future. 


To give you an illustration, just the other day we 
were working on a regulation under the 1951 Act, and 
we found a provision as to which we had doubt con- 
cerning-its consistency with congressional contempla- 
tion, and we changed it. However, let me point out 
that I didn’t think for one minute that the people who 
wrote that regulation intended to try to do something 
that Congress didn’t intend, so let’s not any of us 
think that the Bureau is headed by people who are us- 
ing gouges instead of their heads. We must remem- 
ber that the fact is the Bureau is under the Treasury 
Department and that in the long run the Bureau re- 
flects Treasury policy. The present Treasury group 
is aS anxious as we in the Bureau to see that the regu- 
lations conform to what has been contemplated by 
Congress. 

I think the original motivation was the concept of 
strict interpretation, with all doubts resolved in favor 
of the revenue. 


Twenty Years of Different View 

Q How far back would you say it goes? 

A It goes back 20 years anyhow. Most of it has hap- 
pened in that period. I don’t want to turn this inter- 
view into a discussion of the previous Administration, 
but I think their attitude was a short-sighted ap- 
proach for immediate revenue purposes. 

Q How are you going to work with Congress on 
the matter of the changes in the law? Will you make 
the recommendations, or is the Secretary’s office 
going to make them? 

A The Secretary’s office is going to make them. 
That is all being handled by the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Treasury team divides the tax 
problem between the Under Secretary, as far as leg- 
islation is concerned, and the Commissioner, as far as 
administration is concerned. 

Q Are you going to make some suggestions for 
administrative provisions? 

A We already have made a great many. 

Q The administrative provisions in the tax laws 
haven't been revised for a great many years, have 
they? 

A No, they haven’t, but that whole thing is under 
consideration, and what we are doing now is this: 
We have a new policy, it might be said, of dealing 
with Congress. For instance, we have regular meetings 
with the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, in which the Committee and ourselves sit down 
and discuss problems of administration and reach 
conclusions as to what we ought to do. We met with 
the Committee only last Monday on the question 
of some of the new regulations that we have coming 
along. 

You see, the regulation process is one of publishing 
a proposed regulation so that anyone who wishes may 
get a whack at it. The Committee gets complaints say- 
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ing we don’t like this and we don’t like that, and we 
go up and hash it out. We settled four important 
points at our meeting last week. 

Our attitude is very simple. We say: Congress 
makes the revenue laws for us to administer; therefore, 
how can we administer these laws intelligently unless 
we work closely with Congress and know what it 
intended. So we’ve established the closest possible 
liaison with the Joint Committee and its staff, with 
the House Ways and Means Committee, the Senate 
Finance Committee and other committees where the 
effects of taxation become involved. 

Q What are you going to do about the disclosure 
to Congress and the public of so-called ““compromise” 
settlements? Do you favor a continuance of the exist- 
ing practice of disclosing cases where the settlements 
are compromised due to incapacity to pay? 

A I feel this way about it: When a tax obligation is 
established by assessment and the liability is agreed 
to, then at that point any compromise of that tax is 
entitled to publication. I think the people have a right 
to know about it. I’m a taxpayer and you're a tax- 
payer. If you are going to get a special deal on your 
taxes, for any reason whatsoever, I think I have a 
right to know it. 

Q Then you would publish the amounts that were 
“compromised”? Would you publish the facts in the 
case? 

A We would do what we are doing now. All com- 
promises of income, profits, estate and gift tax cases 
are now put on a register and are available for any- 
body who wants to see them. 

Q Those are cases where the taxpayer has claimed 
his inability to pay? 

A They are for a “compromise” for any reason. 

Q And they are available for anybody to see? 

A Yes. You can go right down there now and see 
them. 


What Is a ‘Compromise’? 

Q In the previous Administration, Commissioner 
Dunlap used to say that he would not introduce the 
other type of settlement. He used the phrase “‘com- 
promise settlement’’ for only those instances in which 
a man was assessed a certain amount of money, say 
$1,000, and he was unable to pay, and finally the 
Government would accept $50. All those ty pes of cases 
he made available to the public. But where there was 
dispute over an assessment between the taxpayer and 
the Government, and they finally agreed that all that 
was owed was X instead of Y— 

A That’s not a “compromise.” It hasn’t even 
reached the point of assessment because it isn’t as- 
sessed until that agreement is reached. Now, we are 
having that every day. We’ll have a dispute with a tax- 
payer over whether he owes X dollars or Y dollars and 
through the appellate process we finally determine the 
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amount owed. We then bill the taxpayer for that 
amount. 

Q You call that an “assessment,” not a “compro- 
mise’’? 

A That’s right. That is a positive obligation on the 
taxpayer’s part. Now, if at that point he says, “I agree, 
I owe $100 but I can pay only $50,” and offers $50 in 
payment of his liability, then that is an “offer in com- 
promise.” 


Right to Disclose Information 

Q You have much power to make changes in this 
matter by regulation, haven’t you? 

A There is a great deal that can be done administra 
tively, but there is a lot that has to be done by legisla- 
tion. Take this whole question of disclosure of in- 
formation as to compromises, or disclosure of infor- 
mation in general, I may have my own ideas about it, 
but there may be some phases of the thing that could 
come up sometime where there would be a question 
of whether under the law I had the right to disclose 
it. In that case, I would depend upon the advice of 
counsel. , 

But, generally speaking, I think that compromise of 
tax liability, once the liability is firmly agreed to by 
both sides, is a thing that ought to be a matter of 
public knowledge if the public wants to know, be- 
cause then to the extent that the other fellow is being 
relieved everybody else is being taxed. , 

Q That's if he cannot pay his “assessment’’? 

A Yes. 

Q What do you do about a case like this: 

A business pays its taxes, argues with an Internal 
Revenue agent, and sometimes with its own accountant 
about a deduction, and yet that very same moment the 
Bureau may be allowing that deduction in another 
case and the taxpayer wouldn’t know anything about 
it. Is there any way a taxpayer can find out what 
competitors, for example, may be getting in the way 
of a break in his line of business? 

A Frankly, I don’t think you'll find very many 
cases of that kind, because a good many people in 
business have pretty good advice as to the preparation 
of their tax returns. 

Q But there is no publication of the rulings of the 
Bureau that would guide an industry unless they have 
this exchange of information among tax practitioners? 

A There would be no way for the Bureau, except at 
inordinate expense, to be able to publish the fact that 
deductions made by one business in an industry are 
different from those made by another business in the 
industry. 

But, frankly, I doubt that we’re talking about any- 
thing significant here, because through trade-associa- 
tion activity, conferences of tax practitioners and 
other means business establishments find out pretty 
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well what they can and cannot do taxwise; and I 
doubt that many of these establishments are missing 
much that might be to their advantage. 

Q Let me put it another way—is there an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Bureau, which is aware of its 
own rulings, to apply that same ruling even though 
the taxpayer may be unfamiliar with it? 

A Certainly. In other words, there is as much ob- 
ligation on the part of an agent to give a taxpayer a 
deduction he is not now claiming as there is for him 
to disallow an unlawful deduction that he is claiming. 

Q Are there a great many deductions claimed that 
are not supposed to be claimed? 

A Yes, there are. There are a great many cases of 
revenue being lost by people claiming exemptions 
and deductions that are not proper. 

Q Is the expense account itself being abused? 

A It most assuredly is, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is taking a close look at this problem from 
the standpoint of whether the law should be tightened 
up to prevent the abuse. 

Q How tough is the policy on business-entertain- 
ment expenses? 

A Of course, we have to look at it from three stand- 
points: Is it an ordinary, necessary expense, and is it 
reasonable? What we try to do is require pretty thor- 
ough documentation on entertainment expenses, and, 
if not documentation, then sufficient explanation to 
enable us to determine whether or not there is con- 
vincing reason to suppose the money was actually 
spent. 

Q And that is true of individuals as well? 

A Yes. 


Formulas for Depreciation 

Q Can you by an administrative act, by regulation, 
change the depreciation policy? 

A Many aspects of depreciation can be settled ad- 
ministratively, but there are some that must be dealt 
with legislatively. Two aspects are presently under 
consideration. One is the administrative aspect as to, 
for instance, when shall the determination of depreci- 
ation be deemed to be final? I’ll come back to that in 
a minute. The other question is: What formula for de- 
preciation may be adopted? For instance, could we 
permit a wide-scale switch from the “straight line” 
method of depreciation to the “diminishing balance” 
method? Perhaps we could, and the question is being 
studied by the Treasury staff. 

Q What do you mean by the “straight line” 
method? 

A It means the depreciation charge obtained by di- 
viding the cost of the property less its probable sal- 
vage value by the number of years that the property 
probably will last. For instance: Cost, $1,000; salvage 
value, $100; probable life, 10 years; annual deprecia- 
tion charge, $90. 


The main thing that bothers me about depreciation 
is the fact that as matters now stand an agent can go 
into a business and say, “I think you’ve taken too 
much depreciation. I’m going to cut that down.” They 
argue about it, and, finally, somewhere along the line 
they compromise. The agent says, for instance, it 
ought to be 3 per cent, and the taxpayer says it ought 
to be 5 per cent, and maybe they settle on 4 per cent. 
But it doesn’t end there. The very next agent that 
comes along may take the position that the previous 
agent was too liberal, and then the argument starts all 
over again. Somewhere along the line the taxpayer 
has a right to expect finality. 


When a Building Wecrs Out 


Q Isn't building depreciation fixed at 2 per cent a 
year? 

A No, sir. It shouldn’t be. 

Q Is that a matter of administrative determina- 
tion? 

A There is a regulation on it, T.D. 4422, and a spe- 
cial bulletin, “Bulletin F.” In “Bulletin F”’ a great 
many categories of property and the applicable rates 
of depreciation are listed. But that doesn’t say that 
the rates indicated are the only rates that will apply. 
Special circumstances might change any rate in the 
regulation. 

The position I have taken on depreciation, with 
the group that we have studying it, is that we should 
have a regulation that says that once the depreciation 
on a particular category or type of property is estab- 
lished and the taxpayer and the Bureau agree to it as 
proper, it should not be changed after that point un- 
less the one who wants to change it takes the burden 
of proof that the original-determination was wrong or 
no longer applies. 

That would save untold annoyance to business or- 
ganizations and a terrific amount of money to the 
taxpayers and the Government in a matter which in 
the final analysis has really cost the Government a lot 
of money, for the reason that the Government has 
been beating depreciation charges down, down, down, 
and taxes have been rising; so that all that has hap- 
pened has been that the deduction for depreciation 
has been shoved over to-high-tax years and the Gov- 
ernment has lost money by it. 

Now, regardless of that, I am not just trying to save 
the Government money. What I am trying to do is get 
a reasonable policy, save annoyance to everybody and 
have a rule under which, once a determination is 
made, there it is going to stay until the Government 
proves it ought to be lower or the taxpayer proves it 
ought to be higher. 

Q You hear very frequently among businessmen 
the idea that a company ought to be allowed to take 
just about any depreciation it wants and feels is rea- 
sonable, providing it is consistent and the Govern- 
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.. ‘Very little trouble’ if books and accountant are good 


ment doesn’t lose any money in the long run, because 
if it fixes too much depreciation it is merely postpon- 
ing its taxes. What do you think about that? 

A That is not sound accounting to begin with; nor 
is it good finance. 

Q Once the method has been set, Mr. Commission- 
er, don’t you have to stick to that method in order to 
prevent distortions of income? 

A Generally speaking, that is true. If you’ve got the 
“straight line” method, then you pay on the “straight 
line” method. 

Q What do you think of the British scheme, which 
they announced the other day, for a tax rebate on 
new machinery, and so on? 

A Of course, that was done to encourage investment 
of risk capital. I doubt that we need to go that far in 
order to encourage risk capital. In effect, that is sim- 
ilar to the “diminishing balance”’ method, under which 
you apply your depreciation rate to the diminishing 
balance (cost less previous charges for depreciation) 
of the asset. 

For instance, if you’ve got a piece of property that 
is estimated to last 10 years, and it costs $1,000, then 
you take off 10 per cent, which is $100, and the next 
year you take 10 per cent off of $900, or $90, and so on. 

Q But you never completely depreciate the prop- 
erty on that basis— 

A No, but you can set the formula so that you can 
get back in a relatively short time the bulk of the cost 
of the property, and it is in effect an accelerated-de- 
preciation scheme, and you come down within the esti- 
mated life of the property to a residual balance which 
is approximately equal to its salvage value. But you 
do it much faster. 

Q Is that allowed now? 

A Oh, yes, there are taxpayers on that basis now. 

Q Can others who are not on it get on it? 

A From the standpoint of optimum application, 
that is a matter of tax policy and would have to be 
answered by the Treasury Department. That’s why it 
is being concurrently considered by the Treasury 
Department. 

Q In other words, broad changes in depreciation 
policy would probably have to be done by legisla- 
tion? 

A That approach should always be considered. 


Smoother in Britain 

Q Speaking of the British, have you’ made any 
study of their system of tax administration? 

A Not recently, no. 

Q The general impression we have over here is that 
the British sit down with the taxpayer and work out 
his indebtedness very promptly, without all this end- 
less litigation. Is that true? 

A Yes. They do a much better job in that respect 
than we. For instance, I understand that a British 
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chartered accountant can sit down with a taxpayer 
and work out his tax return, and when he says to the 
British Government, “I have made this return, I think 
it’s all right,” they will examine it, but a great deal of 
weight is attached to the fact that a British chartered 
accountant did the job. They don’t seem to have as 
much or as protracted argument as we. 

Q Do you think we have too many disputes? 

A Far too many. 

Q With businesses, or individuals? 

A With business, primarily. 

Q Does the taxpayer in this country have a better 
chance to get his return approved if he has had it 
made out by an accountant? Do you take that into 
consideration in this country as they do in Britain? 

A Let’s put it this way: The Bureau doesn’t have 
any policy of accepting a return merely because it is 
made by an accountant, but I can tell you from my 
own experience that the taxpayer who keeps good 
books and has a good accountant make his tax return 
has very little trouble. 


Hazards in ‘Unreasonable’ Surplus 

Q There is a great deal of interest in Section 102, 
which prohibits the retention in business of an un- 
reasonable surplus. After the war, many small busi- 
nesses were alarmed by what they thought was an un- 
friendly, or rigid attitude— 

A And let me say that I think that those who have 
been alarmed about it have had good reason to be. 
Who wouldn’t object to having a sword of Damocles 
hanging over his head? 

Q I wonder whether the attitude has changed— 
whether or not an ordinary corporation can use its 
own judgment in retaining income? 

A Within reasonable limits, yes. Of course, no one 
should be allowed to use unnecessary accumulations 
of corporate profits as a means of escaping taxes that 
others have to pay. But I regard Section 102 as a lever, 
not as a club, and I think that in applying it the Gov- 
ernment should assume the burden of proof. As Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue I’m willing to accept 
that burden. I do not think that Congress put Section 
102 into the law to be used as a pattern for liquidation 
of the country’s traditional enterprise system, to 
which our people’s unparalleled high standard of liv- 
ing is so largely attributable. 

Q The burden should be on the Government? 

A Yes. 

Q By and large, it has been the other way around, 
though, has it not? 

A I’m afraid it has. In other words, the position of 
the taxpayer in that situation is just the same as it is 
with respect to any other question that the Commis- 
sioner raises—he has to prove his case. I don’t think 
this should apply in the case of Section 102. 


(Continued on next page) 











. -- In Bureau ‘morale is improving steadily’ 


From my point of view, before the Government says 
to a company that part or all of its profit accummula- 
tions are excessive, I think we ought to be ready to 
prove our case. 

Q At least by indirection, one of your predecessors 
as Commissioner of Internal Revenue set up a 70 per 
cent rule. The impression was abroad that any small, 
closely held company that paid out less than 70 per 
cent of its earnings in dividends was suspect under 
such rule— 

A That’s right. 

Q Is that still so—are they still suspect, or is there 
any reason to believe that they are suspect if they pay 
out less than 70 per cent? 

A I wouldn’t say they are suspect, but I think for 
orderly and common-sense administration of the tax 
law you’ve got to have some rule—whether 70 per 
cent distribution is adequate or inadequate, I don’t 
know. I wouldn’t want to say. But I say this: You’ve 
got to require people to pay out reasonable divi- 
dends. 

In this question whether accumulations of earn- 
ings are necessary in a particular case, you’ve got to 
have some standard as a basis to go on. But I don’t 
think it can be any fixed amount—70 per cent, or 50 
per cent, or any other per cent. 

I think each case has to be considered on its own 
merits, and when the Commissioner says, “I think you 
people are taking advantage of a good situation,” I 
think he ought to be able to prove it. 


Law’‘s Power to Destroy Enterprise 

Q Can that be made policy without a changing of 
law? 

A I hope so. However, I fear that would require 
legislation. But as Commissioner, regardless of the 
legislation, that is one section of the law that I would 
be very reluctant to be harsh about, for the simple 
reason that I don’t think Congress mcans to destroy 
enterprise, and I think that Section 102 in unwise 
hands can be used to do just that. 

Q Doesn't the Government often spend more in 
collecting a tax debt than the collection is worth? 
What can be done about that? 

A In the case of willful and flagrant tax evasion, I 
don’t think anything should be done about it. The 
time and effort spent in sending a crook to jail often 
costs more than the revenue that we obtain from him. 
But that doesn’t worry me, for in the long run the 
deterrent effect of prosecution on would-be evaders 
nets us revenue far in excess of the costs of a particular 
prosecution. Moreover, the fellow should be in jail 
anyway. As between the jailing of a crook and col- 
lecting the taxes he owes, I’d rather see him in jail 
any time. 

As to other classes of underpayments, we propose 
to take all the factors into consideration in each case 
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and use plain common sense. I certainly do not pro- 
pose to make minor adjustments in the audit of tax 
returns just to pick up a few dollars here and there; 
neither do I propose to issue distraint warrants and 
liens on insignificant amounts of balances due but 
unpaid. We have the approval of the Comptroller 
General’s office to write off small debit balances. 

Q What is the morale situation in your Bureau? 
Are you getting much turnover? 

A Well, yes, we are having some turnover; but I 
think we may say that morale is improving steadily. 
You see, this is not a spending agency; it is a neces- 
sary operating function of the Government. It’s 
always going to be there; therefore, if a man comes 
to work in the Bureau and keeps his record clean 
and tends to his business, the chances are he will 
wind up with a pretty good grade and retire with 
a fair pension, hence, we don’t have as much turn- 
over as some agencies have had. There are a lot of 
people in the Bureau, and because we are a stable 
establishment the average age of all the Bureau’s peo- 
ple may be a bit high in relation to some of the 
other agencies. 

However, by a different attitude at the top, I think 
we have considerably restored, or started morale on 
the way back up. 

Q Fear isn’t a dominant factor then? 

A No. We want to get injected into the Bureau, 
with the approval of the Civil Service Commission, 
the idea of accelerated recognition of outstanding 
merit. If we can get that, it will be a great help. 
Moreover, we think we have to adopt a firm policy 
as to discipline. We think it has been too lenient in 
the past. 

Q What are you going to do about gratuities that 
come toward these employes? Are you going to pro- 
hibit them from receiving any? 

A Absolutely. 

Q And what about going to lunch with a taxpayer? 
Is that a rule of the Bureau? 

A It isn’t a rule of mine. I think it is unwise for a 
man to get too chummy with the taxpayer or his 
agent, but I don’t know whether you can have an 
ironbound rule on that. 


Rotation for Agents? 

Q Do you think that agents should be moved from 
one locality to another occasionally? 

A I think certain types of personnel ought to be 
rotated. I haven’t decided yet exactly where rotation 
should stop, but there certainly are types of jobs that 
call for rotation, and I believe it will make for better 
service to adopt rotation in those cases. 

Q In the past the Bureau has been accused of with- 
holding prosecution where the Department of Justice 
is ready to prosecute and the Bureau is not, or vice 
versa. What have you done about that? 
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A My feeling about prosecution is that when you 
find that you have your facts and investigation is 
finished and prosecution is indicated, the case should 
go to the Department of Justice promptly with recom- 
mendation of prosecution. 

Q There have been a number of cases where they 
have examined the defendant and found that he sup- 
posedly wasn’t in good health and so they defer and 
defer the case, until they finaliy drop it because the 
defendant is not well enough to stand trial— 

A That’s a matter, I think, to be settled by the De- 
partment of Justice and the courts. I don’t think it is 
up to the Bureau to determine that. If the Bureau says 
to the Department of Justice, “Here’s a fraud case. 
We think it ought to be prosecuted, so we are sending 
it to you. Whether to prosecute or not is your job.” 
Now if they want to determine that health consider- 
ations should delay prosecution or stop it, I think that 
is a matter between the district attorney and the court. 

Q What proportion of your personnel is under 
Civil Service now? 

A Every one except me. 


Reorganizing the Bureau 

Q What do you do about the deputies that got 
in at the last minute under the so-called questionable 
examinations? How are you going to handle those? 

A You mean the district commissioners and the di- 
rectors of revenue? 

As far as the reorganization is concerned—that’s 
what you’re talking about, I believe—I have said a 
number of times that I thought the reorganization of 
the Bureau was structurally and functionally a sound 
move. I have considerable reservations about the 
manner in which it was implemented. My feeling is, 
however, that nobody is smart enough to walk into an 
organization as big as that and in a matter of a few 
weeks, or even a few months, know exactly what he 
wants to do with it. 

You have, moreover, a very serious personnel prob- 
lem involved there. Suppose I determine tomorrow 
that half of my district commissioners and half of my 
directors are unsatisfactory. Where would I get eight 
district commissioners and 32 directors right quick? 
Men qualified to hold those jobs aren’t running around 
loose. I’d hope to find them in the Bureau. But in any 
event it would take time—a good deal of time—to find 
the right men. 

I’ve asked Congress to let me handle this matter 
administratively, and I have assured them that, if or 
to the extent I find I can’t handle it that way and need 
legislation, I’ll ask for it. We will not hesitate to re- 
place any officer or employe of the Bureau whom we 
find not up to his job. 

Q Would you clear up a question about your per- 
sonal plans? When you took office, didn’t you indi- 
cate that you were only going to be here for two years? 
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A No, I did not. As to this there has been confusion 
of my personal plans with my official objectives. What 
I have said has been that as a necessary goal we are 
shooting at getting the situation in hand within two 
years. If we did not establish some reasonable dead- 
line for getting our house in order we’d run the risk of 
wandering aimlessly. It’s too early to talk about my 
personal plans. There’s a big job to be done here, 
we’ve just started on it, my colleagues in the Bureau 
are co-operating with me wholeheartedly, and I in- 
tend to see it through with them. 


Tax Unit Separate From Treasury? 

Q Have you had any thoughts even before you came 
into office as to whether the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue should be divorced from the Treasury and made 
an independent agency like the Comptroller General’s 
office? 

A I'd rather not get involved in that question. If I 
advocated independence I’d be accused of empire- 
building ambitions. If I opposed it, and the Treasury 
Department happened to be opposed to it, too, I’d be 
accused of submitting to domination. I do not wish to 
be put in either position. However, I can discuss the 
question generally. The important thing, it seems to 
me, is to settle the ques!!on on the basis of what would 
be best under all conditions. 

It so happens that the present Treasury team is 
a very congenial group. We work together in mu- 
tual confidence and complete harmony. Thus, there 
is no domination of the Bureau; on the contrary, 
we operate under a grant of broad authority ex- 
cept as to the matters that come under the Chief 
Counsel of the Bureau, who is functionally re- 
sponsible to the General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department. 

Obviously, the success of this kind of setup depends 
largely upon the personalities involved. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the question is whether from the 
long-range point of view this is the kind of setup 
which under all conditions will be most likely to pro- 
vide administration of the revenue laws that is as di- 
rectly and as promptly responsive to the intentions 
of Congress as can be achieved. 

So it all boils down to people. The most important 
thing in the world is people. If I get the right kind of 
people I can run the Bureau efficiently under any 
kind of setup. 

Q It has been argued that if you get an independ- 
ent agency you're liable to get arbitrary action— 

A I believe that experience has shown that that can 
happen under any kind of setup. It’s still a question of 
people. 

Q Have the previous commissioners been practic- 
ing accountants like yourself? 

A No. I believe I am the first certified public ac- 
countant ever appointed to the job. 
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A Summary of Three Months’ Work 


Of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
By T. COLEMAN ANDREWS, Commissioner 


February through April, 1953, were 
three eventful months in federal tax 
administration. 


] Tax collections higher than dur- 
ing any comparable period. 


2 Taxpayer lines handled with more 
speed and less inconvenience. 


3 Tax returns outnumbered those 
received in any previous filing 
period and yet the bigger volume was 
handled and processed quicker. 


4 The work of refunding overwith- 
held taxes was 30 days ahead of 
last year’s schedule, even though the 
amount refunded reached an all-time 
high. 


5 Tax payments with returns were 
accounted for and deposited more 
promptly than in previous years. 


6 New and improved audit-screen- 
ing methods permitted an earlier 
examination and correction of selected 
returns containing substantial errors. 


7 Concentrated attack on backlogs 
of unissued regulations, rulings 
and unanswered letters has_ sub- 
stantially improved the service to tax- 
payers. 


8 Basic tax-administration policies 
re-examined during the latter part 
of March in conference with all district 
commissioners, district counsel and 
chief inspectors. 


9 All congressional committees con- 
cerned with tax administration 
have been advised in personal ap- 
pearances before them of a firm pur- 
pose to see that the administrative 
policies and practices of the Bureau 
shall reflect the intent of Congress in 
revenue legislation. 


10 A voluntary advisory committee 
consisting of top-flight tax prac- 
titioners has also been assembled 
from three of the outstanding profes- 
sional societies to aid in the solution 
of problems that are unnecessarily 
harassing taxpayers. This committee 
has already contributed much in the 
development of the rules relating to 
depreciation and will be called soon to 
consider problems in the audit, ap- 
pellate and review fields, as well as in 
respect to rules regarding penalties, 


extensions of time, time in which to 
make elections and perform certain 
other acts, and other important ad- 
ministrative matters. 


1 In addition, numerous policy 

statements have been issued to 
revenue personnel and others con- 
cerning the new attitudes which the 
Bureau is committed to inculcate in 
the revenue service in respect to its 
objectives in dealing with all tax 
problems and with all taxpayers as 
individuals. 


1 2 From an organizational stand- 

point, some basic changes in the 
headquarters office have been made 
through new orders establishing the 
office of deputy commissioner and two 
assistant commissioners in the fields 
of planning and administration. The 
deputy commissioner will have com- 
plete responsibility for the executive 
direction of the Internal Revenue 
service. 


1 The services of a consultant of 

outstanding ability in the field 
of organization have been obtained to 
make a thorough reappraisal of the 
organizational setup of the revenue 
service as provided by Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952. While it is felt 
that the direction of the changes is 
basically sound, the promised bene- 
ficial effects of these changes must be 
evaluated in every district. 


1 4 Added impetus and improvement 

in the basic planning facilities of 
revenue administration are being pro- 
vided for the dual purpose of making 
the revenue service more effective in 
collecting taxes and at the same time 
less costly to operate. Tangible re- 
sults have already been realized. More 
effective enforcement is being obtained 
without additional cost as the result 
of the development of plans for a 
more effective screening of returns 
for audit. Many other plans are now 
on the drawing board in a number of 
fields in which there is an indicated 
need for improvements. Chief among 
these plans is one that would eliminate 
the present requirement that all indi- 
viduals who have their tax withheld 
by their employers shall file tax re- 
turns. This filing requirement seems 
to involve unnecessary effort and ex- 


pense for both taxpayers and the 
revenue service and a better system 
should be developed. 
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(a) Reduction in the time lag that has 
existed in undertaking investigation 
of the tax returns of big-time tax 
evaders; 

(b) Decrease in the backlog of uncol- 
lectible accounts; 

(c) Extent of failure of income re- 
cipients to file tax returns; 

(d) Decrease in the time-consuming 
and apparently excessive review of 
large tax-refund cases; 

(e) Re-examination of the compromise 
policy in respect to alcohol tax cases; 

(f) Reduction in the excessive work 
load of the Tax Court; 

(g) Re-examination of the basis for 
the discontinuance of the policy re- 
lating to voluntary disclosures; 

(h) A reconciliation of all of the di- 
verse administrative provisions of 
the code relating to time of filing and 
payment, penalties, interest, liens 
and forfeitures, time of elections or 
other acts, and assessment rules; 

(i) Re-examination of policies regard- 
ing review of agreed issues by the 
Appellate Division in multiple issue 
cases; 

(j) To devise more clear-cut rules on 
the tax-instruction blanks to an- 
swer a greater number of the more 
common questions of taxpayers; 

(k) To integrate the audits of all 
classes of tax so that the majority 
of businessmen may clean up all of 
their tax problems with one audit 
by the revenue agent; 

(1) To reduce the need for annoying 
taxpayers with requests to sign con- 
sents extending the statutory time in 
which to make changes, and 

(m) To develop more adequate filing 
requirements to avoid the log jam in 
all law and accounting offices im- 
mediately preceding March 15. 


Other important fields in which 
studies have been launched: 


In these three months, an internal 
campaign has been begun to restore 
the confidence of all revenue person- 
nel in their organization as a first step 
to lead the revenue service into a po- 
sition with the public where its in- 
tegrity can never again be challenged. 
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Both FIRST CLASS and AIR TOURIST service; 





THe RoyaL Wetcome of “Service in the 
Mainliner Manner” is now extended to 4 mil- 
lion passengers a year, more than twice the 
total of six years ago! And it’s no wonder 
that more and more people are changing to 
Mainliner travel. 


It’s a friendlier, more personal way of travel. 
You're treated as a guest. It’s speedy — crosses 
the whole continent in as little as 9°4 hours. 






S27 10700 United Air Lines KWOESS 8, 








It’s smooth and comfortable. It’s clean. It’s 
enjoyable. With all these advantages, you’d 
think it would cost more. But today it often 
costs less than first-class rail plus lower berth! 


We'd like to welcome you aboard. Next time 
you're planning a trip, call United Air Lines 
or an Authorized Travel Agent — and see how 


quickly you can get there, and how little it will 
cost, by Mainliner®. 


AIR LINES 


Copr. 1953 United Air Lines 


What does Atomic Energy really mean to you? 


Dramatic new developments in medieine, agriculture, 


and industry promise long-time benefits for us all 


Scientists have long known that the secret core of the atom 
concealed vast stores of concentrated ene rgy. Evidence that 
man had unlocked the secret came with fhe atomic bomb. 

Then came the task of developing methods to release this 
unbounded energy slowly, 
benefit to all of us. 


ISOTOPES AN EXAMPLE=When uranium atoms are split 
they emit a barrage of highly active particles. Certain chem- 
icals placed in this barrage become radioactive and shoot 


gradually, in ways of lasting 


off particles from themse De: Substances thus treated are 
called radioactive isotopes. 

When these chemicals are made radioactive their paths 
can be traced through plants and animals, showing the or- 
gans they affect. This may increase our understanding of 
the processes of life itself. 


FUTURE UNLIMITED — Atomic energy is also proving use- 
ful in industrial research and produc tion. It promises to be 
even more valuable, however, in providing concentrated 
power for transportation, home, and industry. 


— UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, G 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons « 


UNION CARBIDE’S PART—From the beginning UCC has 
had a hand in the mining and treatment a uranium ores, 
the development of engineering pre cesses, and the produc- 
tion of special materials for the aiomic energy program. 
Under Government contract Union Carbide manages and 
operates the huge research and production installations at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. and Paducah, Ky. 

All of "this activity fits in with the continuing efforts of 
the people of Union Carbide to transform the a of 
the earth into useful materials for science and industry. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the 1953 edition of “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLAsTics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet D. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND sTREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


pases, and Plastics include 
ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas 








ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals « HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 


DyYNEL TEXTILE FIBERS ¢ BAKELITE. KRENE. and VINYLITE Plastics * LINDE Oxygen ¢ PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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DID WOMEN ELECT EISENHOWER? 


No More Than Men; It Was a General Swing 
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People still are arguing about 
who elected Eisenhower. It is 
turning out that women didn’t do 
it. No one group did. 

Those who were too lazy and 
uninterested to vote in 1948 held 
the key to the 1952 election. They 
swamped the polls. 

But researchers find women 
now are in a position to take over 
elections if they will vote. They 
outnumber the men. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected 
President last November by an out- 
pouring of voters in unprecedented 
numbers. They crowded the polls. It 
was not a victory for any one sex, for 
any one racial group or for any one 
economic group. 

People in greater numbers than ever 
before took the trouble to vote. More of 
those who made the effort voted for Ei- 
senhower than for Adlai Stevenson. The 
whole population edged over toward the 
Republican line. Some groups moved in 
greater numbers than others. But all 
moved a little. This was enough to elect 
Eisenhower. It was as simple as that. 

These are some of the answers to ques- 
tions about the election that are being 
tuned up now. The Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan is 
providing some of them. Dr. George 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion is coming up with others. A few 
of these are reflected in the accompany- 
ing charts. 

More women than men did vote for Mr. 
Eisenhower in 1952. But there were not 
enough women voting for him to elect 
him President. Nor were there enough 
male votes for Mr. Eisenhower to win the 
election for him. And similar answers go 
for various racial and economic groups. 

As a matter of fact, if the United 
States had reverted to the conditions of 
34 years ago and there had been no 
women voting, the outcome of the elec- 
tion would have been unchanged. Mr. 
Eisenhower would not have gotten quite 
as big a majority as he did with women 
voting. But he would have gone into the 
White House just the same. 

In spite of the size of the vote that 
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HERE'S HOW THE WOMEN VOTED: 
in 1948... ~--ein 1952 


DEWEY | TRUMAN EISENHOWER STEVENSON 








In 1948, 45 per cent of women either did not vote or voted for third-— 
party candidates. In 1952, 31 per cent of women either did not vote 
or voted for splinter parties. 


HERE'S HOW THE MEN VOTED: 
in 1948... ---in 1952 


TRUMAN EISENHOWER STEVENSON 








In 1948, 36 per cent of men either did not vote or voted for third- 
party candidates. In 1952, 21 per cent of men either did not vote or 
voted for splinter parties. 


So: A larger percentage of men than women 
- voted for Eisenhower 
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they gave Mr. Eisenhower, 
women than men quit the Democratic 
Party in 1952. This is indicated in a 
study by the Survey Research Center of 
the University of Michigan, reflected 
the chart on page 45. 

Only 1 of each 100 women who voted 
for Harry S. Truman in 1948 failed to 
show up to vote for Adlai Stevenson in 
1952. But 2 of each 100 men who voted 
for Truman rejected Stevenson. 

Thus, it was not any sudden crumpling 
of party lines that w iped out the Steven- 
son chances. It was not a swing of wives 
and mothers and sweethearts, upset over 
Korea, from Democrats to Republicans 
Almost the same 


that elected Eisenhower. 


fewer 


Where 26 per cent of all women—vot- 
ers, nonvoters, all those of voting age— 
had voted for Dewey in 1948, 4 of each 
10 women—41 per cent of them—came 
out to vote for Eisenhower. 

It was not just the women who were 
affected. Even more men were drawn 
out. Two men in 
Democrats to vote for Eisenhower 
with these 2 came 15 other 
various places. Some had 
Henry A. Wallace in 1948. Some had 
voted a States’ Rights ticket in the South. 
But most of them had not voted at all in 


. Along 
men from 


1948. They had gone right on with their 


work on Election Day. Now they came 
out and voted for Eisenhower. 
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The Way Husbands and Wives 
Voted in 1952 | 











Soa: Wives, as a rule, voted as their husbands voted 


proportion of women voted for Stevenson 
as had voted for Truman. 

By the same token, it was not a turn- 
ing away of men from their 1948 loyal- 
ties that decided the election. What 
really turned the election upside down, 
as the chart indicates, is that more people 
of both sexes got out and voted. 

For each woman who quit the Demo- 
crats to vote for Mr. Eisenhower, 14 
other women showed up from various 
places to do the same thing. Some had 
voted minor-party tickets in 1948. But 
by far the most of them had stayed at 
home with their ironing and soap operas 
and children on Election Day of 1948. 
They had found nothing in either Mr. 
Truman or Mr. Dewey to attract them. 
But, in 1952, they had a national hero 
on the ticket. They came out and voted. 
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Only 28 per cent of all men of voting 
age had voted for Dewey. But almost 
half of all the men of voting age —work- 
ers, bankers, business executives, all 
sorts—voted for Eisenhower. In figures, 
there were 45 per cent of them. 

The real secret of the election lay in 
these figures. Ten per cent more women 
and 11 per cent more men voted in 1952 
than had voted in 1948. 

Two of each 5 women had failed to 
vote in 1948. One of each 3 men had 
failed to vote then. One of each 20 men 
and women had voted a minor-party 
ticket. These were the groups that de- 
cided the 1952 election. 

In spite of this fact, there still were 
enough nonvoters in 1952 to have put a 
different man in the White House. Only 
70 per cent of the women and 80 per 


a hundred left the. 


voted for 


cent of the men of voting age cast bal. 
lots. One per cent of those in each group 
voted for minor-party candidates. 

Thirty per cent of the women, 3 of 
each 10, almost 1 of each 3, did not care 
enough about who became President to 
mark a ballot. Twenty per cent of the 
men, | of each 5, stayed away from the 
polls. These nonvoters could have given 
the election to Stevenson, or thev could 
have added excess votes to the Eisen. 
hower margin. A shift of 6 votes in 100 
would have changed the election results, 

Of those who did go to the polls, hus. 
bands and wives usually voted alike, 
Only 8 married women of each 100 voted 
a different ticket from that of their hus. 
bands. Ninety-two of each 100 married 
women voted for the same party as did 
their husbands (see chart on this*page), 

More than half of the husbands and 
wives who voted alike—57 per cent of 
them—cast their ballots for Eisenhower, 
Only a little more than a third of these 
pairs—35 per cent of them—went to 
Stevenson. 

One reason for the big chunk of hus- 
band-wife votes that went to the Repub- 
licans, researchers found, is that the 
wives of Republican husbands are more 
likely to vote than are the wives of Dem- 
ocratic husbands. This is because the 
strength of the two parties lies in differ- 
ent areas of the population. 

In the main, Republican voters are 
better educated and better off econoni- 
cally than are Democratic voters. All poll- 
sters agree on this. The main Democratic 
strength lies in occupational, racial and 
national groups in which the wives are 
not likely to be active politically. But 
Republican wives are less tied down by 
work or custom. They get out and vote. 

Curiously enough, the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center tre- 
ports that Eisenhower got no larger a 
proportion of women’s votes than did 
Dewey in 1948. In each case, 52 per 
cent of the vote gotten by the Repub- 
lican candidate came from women. Not 
all pollsters agree with this. 

Survey experts have several reasons 
for their finding. Actually, the propor- 
tion of women’s votes for the G.O.P. can- 
didate ran fairly close to the ratio of wom- 
en to men in the population. And about 
the same proportion of additional men and 
women, among those who had stayed at 
home in 1948, came out to vote in 1952. 

As a matter of fact, women could take 
charge of elections if they went out and 
voted. The population is getting more 
and more lopsided in their favos. The 
1950 census put the ratio of persons of 
voting age at 52 per cent women and 
48 per cent men. Studies now indicate 
that it stands at about 54 per cent women 
and 46 per cent men. They are becoming 
more potent politically all the time. 
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from any angle... the Laval of Plenty” 
is a good place to locate your VEW PZANT/ 


Dollar-wise industries have to look at each and 
every angle before they can spot THE best spot for 
their new plant. Look into the Land of Plenty ... 
use any yardstick ... investigate any angle. We 
believe you'll find . . . as many other industries have 
. . .asite that BEST suits your exacting requirements. 

Vast reserves of raw materials right at hand... 
ample electric power ... industrial water, both 


surface and underground. . . good labor supply... 
fair taxes ... plus speedy, dependable rail trans- 
portation service to and from domestic and world 
markets — all are angles you can’t overlook. They’re 
yours. . . in the Land of Plenty! 

From every angle you'll find that this great and 
growing six-state area has the right combination for 
successful operations of many types of industries. 


For complete details on plant locations that will best fit your manufacturing 


Limeme ccc ccc e ec omoeoecn 





requirements, write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer N -609, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 


* THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN-— 


VIRGINIA ¢ WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 


NORTH CAROLINA « KENTUCKY e¢ MARYLAND 
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Stalin Il: Malenkov, Mao—or Tito? 


Non-Russians in the Running for Top Communist Job 


Who will wind up as the 
world’s No. 1 Communist? Russia, 
with Stalin gone, doesn’t have 
the job nailed down any more. 

Watch Mao in Asia and Tito 
in Europe. 

Tito, defying Moscow, deals 
with the West, gives peasants a 
break, gives business a break, 
scoffs at all Kremlin orders. He 
may be the man to end Russia’‘s 
rule over Communism. 


BELGRADE 
Georgi Malenkov, the Kremlin bu- 
reaucrat who has never been outside 
Russia, is having trouble catching on 
with world Communists as successor 
to Stalin. Doubts are beginning to 
form that he’s the man for the job. 
Right now Malenkov 
with the Stalin-trained agents outside 
of Russia who are accustomed fo taking 
orders only from Moscow. But rank-and- 
file Marxist Socialists are unimpressed. 
Stalin was their hero. Malenkov is a no- 
body. 
As a 


munists are emerging as 


seems secure 


non-Russian Com- 
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PAYDAY FOR YUGOSLAV FARMERS 






Black Star 


TITO WITH ADMIRERS 
. stronger than ever? 


watch in the Stalin succession—Mao Tse- 
tung in China and Marshal Tito in Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mao is still tied closely to Russia. Tito 
long ago kicked over the traces and re- 
the Kremlin’s brand of 
But both men are successful 
Communist leaders in their own right, of 
a stature unmatched by Malenkoy. And 
each has a popular following that goes 
far beyond his own country. 

There is talk in Europe that Commu- 
nism—Tito stvle—may eventually have 


nounced Com- 


munism, 


COLLECTIVE-FARM MACHINERY 


a greater appeal to party members in 
Europe than the Communism. of Mos. 
cow, Out in Southeast Asia, some of the 
Socialists who run Burma, and the So. 
cialists of Indonesia and other countries 
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are keenly interested and well informed | 


on what Yugoslav Communists are up to, 
Socialists from all parts of the world 
have been making a pilgrimage to Bel- 
grade. What they see is a brand of Com- 
munism that is poison to Moscow. 

Tito’s Communism day by day is be- 
coming less like Soviet Communism. It is 
acquiring a character of its own. 

Tito has outlived Stalin. His country 
has come through five years of defying 
Russia. He and his comrades insist that 
they are better interpreters of Marx than 
Stalin was. Now that he is gone, they 
feel stronger than ever. Malenkov_ they 
consider far below Stalin’s stature. 

What is emerging in Yugoslavia is an 
economic system which can best be de- 
scribed as socialized competition. It is 
not private-cnterprise capitalism, but it 
isnt Soviet Communism either.  Tito’s 
Communists are far more flexible than 
the men in the Kremlin, 

Peasants in Yugoslavia are free now 
to walk out of collective farms any time 
they want to, taking what they put into 
the collective or getting paid the equiva- 
lent. What's more, theyre doing it 
Eighty per cent of Yugoslawa’s peasants 

(Continued on page §0) 
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If life on the farm doesn’t suit, the peasant is free to walk out 
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WITH THE RIGHT ABRASIVES 
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| Your men can have the 


| “TOUCH of GOLD” 
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The “‘Touch of Gold” is the “engineered in” su- 
periority of Norton and Behr-Manning Abrasives. 
They help your men do better, more accurate, more 
productive work because they are the best abrasive 
tools for every grinding and finishing application. 
With Norton and Behr-Manning Abrasives your men 
have the true ‘Touch of Gold” which adds value and 
profit to every grinding job. 


ne 
to 


ts Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 


« 








" A “Touch of Gold.” A new G Bond Norton Wheel on a Norton A “Touch of Gold.’ Behr-Manning’s RESINIZED® METALITB® 
Crankpin Grinder finishing a giant diesel locomotive crankshaft Cloth Belt is being used to polish contours on wood chisels. Fast, 
... gives the operator the ‘Touch of Gold.” smooth, profitable... . gives workers the ‘“Touch of Gold.” 





Gilaking better products to make other products better 


cay NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 
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Home refrigeration is another great 
market that consumer financing 
has helped grow. According to 
latest estimates, 65% of the re- 
frigerators sold in 1952 were 
financed through installment credit 
plans. This is another way money 
at work contributes to the high 
level of our economic life. 

Peoples First National plays a 
vital part in consumer credit 
throughout the Pittsburgh market. 
For example, Peoples Time Plan 
helped 56,465 people buy refrig- 
erators and other consumer pur- 
chases last year. 

But the home refrigerator in- 
dustry is only one of the many 
major manufacturing groups that 
benefit when we put money to 
work. For nearly 90 years, Peoples 
First has extended financial assist- 
ance to companies and individuals 
in many fields—throughout the 
nation. We invite you, too, to 
take advantage of our complete 
banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Depesst Insurance Corporation 
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are not collectivized—a circumstance 
no peasant would dare suggest in Russia. 

Workers in Yugoslavia’s small indus- 
tries have set up councils that can actu- 
ally vote themselves fat bonuses if their 
factory or enterprise does well in com- 
petition with others. In Moscow that type 
of competition is heresy. 


Government in Yugoslavia is being - 


decentralized along with Government- 
owned industry. Prices are coming down, 
in line with world prices. Aid from 
the West is coming in, helping to keep 
things going. And the Belgrade radio is 
saying to Moscow’s satellites every day: 
“We're doing fine. How are you doing?” 

Internally, Tito’s country is by no 
means all a pretty picture. It is a com- 
plete dictatorship. The few non-Com- 
munists in the Government are mainly 
“trained seals.” There is no right of as- 









U.S. JETS FOR YUGOSLAVIA 
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fought with him in World War II as 
strict Moscow-line Communists, and who 
later encouraged him to break with Mos. 
cow. 

There is no effort here to wrap the top 
leaders in the kind of mystery that sur- 
rounds the top men in Moscow. Yugo. 
slavia’s Communist chiefs are accessible, 
They appear at public functions. They 
walk down the streets of Belgrade with 
no visible guards about them. 

There has been a noticeable letdown 
in security measures since Tito took his 
country out of Moscow’s control. As one 
Yugoslav official explains it: 

“Nobody wants to kill Tito now. In 
1948 and 1949, perhaps 1950, yes. But 
not now. Moscow knows an invasion of 
Yugoslavia would mean World War III, 
We have allies. If the Soviets should 
kill Tito, all Yugoslavia would be more 


United Press 


The amount of military aid is a secret 


sembly, no freedom of speech, no inde- 
pendent press. A Yugoslav can be ar- 
rested and jailed as quickly as a Russian. 

Life is tough. Pay is low and prices 
are high. A man cannot make a fortune 
and pass it along to his son. But you can 
own a home, You can make something 
and sell it in your own shop. You can 
farm your own farm. Living standards 
are low by Western European standards 
—but a family under Tito’s rule is far 
better off than a family ruled by Moscow. 

Tito is boss. He runs Yugoslavia. He 
can fire anybody. It’s important to note, 
however, that there have been no drastic 
purges in Yugoslavia such as those that 
periodically rip through the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

Apparently Tito chooses not to run a 
one-man show. He leans heavily on his 
team of former Partisans—the men who 


united against them than ever. They have 
nothing to gain, everything to lose. 

“We aren't afraid. Neither is Tito.” 

Signs of change. There is a letdown 
in discipline, too. Compulsory work has 
been abandoned. People still do volun- 
tary work for the state—but it really is 
voluntary. Eager-beaver Communist of- 
ficials of unions and the like still drum 
out “volunteers” for mass meetings, but 
the people find they can say “No” and 
nothing happens. 

Workers’ councils too are getting used 
to the change away from Moscow-style 
management. Old-line Communists who 
got jobs as factory managers because 
they had served in the war with Tito 
actually can be—and are—fired by work- 
ers’ councils if they don’t do a good job. 

“A lot of people still are suspicious 

(Continued on page 51) 
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of the new liberties,” said a Commu- 
nist official. “They are slow to take ad- 
vantage of them, They’ fear the police 
will crack down. But, day by day, as 
thev see others taking advantage of the 
new freedom, they begin to act. In in- 
dustry it’s good for production; on the 
farms it’s good for getting out bigger 
harvests. That’s what we want.” 

People on the streets reflect the 
change. As a tourist guide explained it: 

“A few years ago we were suspicious 
of everybody, particularly foreigners— 
just like the Russians. We aren’t that 


way any more. We don't have to be.” 


What he meant is that Yugoslavia is 
no longer alone. Tito just recently re- 
turned from London, encouraged by a 
promise of British support if Russia starts 
anything. Sooner or later, Yugoslavia ex- 
pects him to visit the U.S., too, Things 
are looking up all over. 

U.S. aid is shoring up Tito and his 
Communist system, It’s a defense meas- 
ure, and both sides admit it. Since the 
break with Moscow, U.S. economic aid 
has totaled more than 300 million dol- 
lars. No figures are available here on 
the value of military aid. 

In addition to help from the U.S., a 
total of 63 million dollars has been 
chipped in by Great Britain and France. 
The reason for this help from the West 
is the conclusion of some military ex- 
perts that Tito’s break with Moscow was 
one of the most important events since 
World War II: They feel that it may 
have ruined any hopes the Soviet leaders 
might have had to overrun Europe. 

One of the most disconcerting and 
startling things about the Communists 
with Tito is that they admit their past 
mistakes—the kind of mistakes which no 
Communist bureaucrat in Russia would 
dare admit. They even say that Tito has 
made some mistakes. 

What is even more incredible to Mos- 
cow-line Communists are remarks such 
as the following that came from a man 
well up in the Government: 

“Tito and the rest of us may be mis- 
taken now in the way we are manag- 
ing production. We will see how it turns 
out—see whether production climbs. If it 
does, we were right. If it doesn’t we were 
wrong—and we'll try another way.” 

This flexibility is attracting the atten- 
tion of non-Russian Communists to the 
Tito system. Make no mistake, the men 
running Yugoslavia are Communists—but 
they practice their Communism in a man- 
ner no Soviet party-liner would dream of. 
That is why they are important men to 
watch in the struggle for leadership now 
developing in the Communist world. 

They are giving Malenkov something 
to think about as he tries to hold to- 
gether the Communist empire Joseph 
Stalin built. 
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43 LeTourneau units 
for East Pakistan 





Rubber-tired machines speed 
industrial land development 


7 miles north of Chittagong in 
East Pakistan, about 3,000 acres are 
being leveled for development of 
light-industry. Abandoned rice pad- 
dies are being filled with 3 to 4 ft. 
of earth, old reservoirs and creek 
beds covered, and the ground leveled. 


With over 1,480,000 cubic yards of 
fill to bring in from surrounding 
hills, the Government of East Pakis- 
tan is handling 90% of the job with 
10 D Tournapulls. These 7-yd. ma- 
chines load themselves in hard clay 
and sandy loam. On typical 1000 to 
1700-ft. cycles, the 10 units make 
85 to 90 trips per 50-minute hour. 
Five of these machines also handle 
bulldozing work — moving material 
over short distances to fill gullies and 
the old reservoirs. Because the 
Tournapulls handle both dozing and 
earthmoving at high speeds, the pro- 
ject is now well ahead of schedule. 
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Much leveling is done by Tournapulls 
equipped with bulldozers, Blade, steering 
and scraper are controlled by an electric 
system so simple that natives learned to run 
the units efficiently after only a few hours. 


Another important Pakistan job 
where Tournapulls were used was on 
construction of a refugee housing 
development at Kadayadham. Here 
they moved 555,000 cubic yards of 
dirt and reclaimed 150 acres of 
wasteland. Performance on both the 
Kadayadham and Chittagong pro- 
jects convinced the East Pakistan gov- 
ernment of LeTourneau economy. 
They now own 43 of these modern, 
electric-control machines, including 
16 rear-dump Tournarockers, 5 
Tournatractors (high-speed tractors 
on rubber tires), 20 Tournapulls, 
and 2 Tournacranes. 


Investigate what these high-speed, 
rubber-tired machines can accomp- 
lish in speeding completion and sim- 
plifying operation of your earthmov- 
ing projects. Their versatility and 
high speeds can be very important 
factors in your modernization plans. 


mark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 
enatroctor—Trademark DP-202-8-5 


Tournepull, Tovrnerecker, Tournacrone—Trode 
Tow 
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ILLS Movable Metal Walls enable Dun & Bradstreet, 

Inc. to control the space in its new Home Office Build- 
ing—to keep it at maximum efficiency even when changes 
in needs dictate radical changes in layout. 


Mills Walls are permanent in every desirable respect —dis- 
tinctively modern and attractive, completely insulated and 
soundproofed. But whenever the need occurs, they can be 
moved quickly, easily and at very low cost—generally in 
a matter of hours, overnight or during a week end, without 
interrupting normal business routine. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
941 Wayside Road e Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Dun & Bradstreet makes effective 
use of Mills glazed railings for semi- 
private offices, providing efficient 
distribution of natural light. Mills 
Walls are available in a wide vari- 
ety of styles and finishes. 








eep office space efficient... 


tDun & Bradstreet, Inc. | & 





Mills Walls require no maintenance other than an occasional 
washing to keep them looking attractive and new. 
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There will be no dust or debris when these semi-private 
offices are rearranged. Whole sections of Mills Walls may 
be moved intact, all parts used over and over again. 
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Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Home Office Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Architects: Reinhard, 
Hofmeister & Walquist 





Builders: George A, 
Fuller Co. 





Wiring for light, phone and air conditioning controls is easily 
installed in base, cornice and panel connections. 
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Mills exclusive all-welded panel construc- 
tion provides maximum structural stability, 
dignified, modern, architectural design. 


MILLS vibe weraL watts 
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The Mills Movable Walls Cat- 
alog is a practical 48-page 
workbook on Space Control. 
We'll gladly send you a copy 
upon request. 
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BRAIN WARFARE— 
RUSSIA’S SECRET WEAPON 


It Explains the-‘Confessions’ of Captured Americans 
by ALLEN W. DULLES 


Director, Central Intelligence Agency 


In the past few years we have be- 
come accustomed to hearing much 
about the battle for men’s minds— 
the war of ideologies—and indeed 
our Government has been driven by 
the international tension we call the 
“cold war” to take positive steps to 
recognize psychological warfare and 
to play an active role in it. I won- 
der, however, whether we clearly 
perceive the full magnitude of the 
problem, whether we realize how 
sinister the battle for men’s minds 
has become in Soviet hands. We 
might call it, in its new form, “brain 
warfare.” 

The target of this warfare is the 
minds of men both on a collective 
and on an individual basis. Its aim 
is to condition the mind so that it no 
longer reacts on a free-will or ra- 
tional basis but responds to impulses 
implanted from outside. If we are to 
counter this kind of warfare we must 
understand the techniques the So- 
viet is adopting to control men’s 
minds. 

There is an old adage that “every- 
one is crazy but me and thee and 
sometimes I suspect thee.” There is 
more truth than we realize in this 
saying. The human mind is the most 
delicate of all instruments. It is so finely adjusted, so suscep- 
tible to the impact of outside influences that it is proving a 
malleable tool in the hands of sinister men. The Soviets are 
now using brain-perversion techniques as one of their main 
weapons in prosecuting the cold war. Some of these tech- 
niques are so subtle and so abhorrent to our way of life that 
we have recoiled from facing up to them. 

We take for grartted a society where human beings are free 
to think as they please. We read and see and hear such a 
variety of things that the mind adopts no single pattern. Our 
society produces all kinds of people thinking and believing all 
manner of thoughts. Fortunately, in our drive for standardiza- 
tion in other fields we have not consciously tried to standardize 
the mind. In the Soviet world, however, this is being done. 

In the freedom that we enjoy—and freedom of thought is 
possibly the most precious freedom that we do enjoy—it is 
hard for us to realize that in the great area behind the Iron 
Curtain a vast experiment is under way. to change men’s 
minds, working on them continuously from youth to old age. 

Such an experiment has never before been undertaken on 
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so vast and so well-organized a scale, 
In Hitler’s Germany and in Fascist 
Italy some effort was made to make 
men into a single pattern. In Ger. 
many it was called gleichschaltung 
—the leveling process. This effort cov- 
ered only a few years and may have 
had little permanent effect on the 
German mind, though it did have its 
effect on history in conditioning the 
Germans in vast numbers to follow 
Hitler's mad experiments. Japan had 
its thought control which, while high- 
ly efficient in combating sedition and 
welding the Japanese people into ap- 
parent unity behind an intense na- 
tionalism, seems also to have had 
little permanent effect. 

The Soviet experiment is very dif- 
ferent. It takes two forms: First, the 
attempt at mass indoctrination of 
hundreds of millions of people so 
that they respond docilely to the 
orders of their master. This permits 
the creation of a monolithic solidar- 
ity in the Soviet state which out- 
wardly gives it the appearance of 
great unity. 

Second, the perversion of — the 
minds of selected individuals who 
are subjected to such treatment that 
they are deprived of the ability to 
state their own thoughts. Parrotlike the individuals so condi- 
tioned can merely repeat thoughts which have been im- 
planted in their minds by suggestion from outside. In effect, 
the brain under these circumstances becomes a phonograph 
playing a disc put on its spindle by an outside genius over 
which it has no control. 

The. Chinese, who are seldom at a loss for a word, have 
given us the term which has come generally to be applied to 
this treatment of individual minds: “brain washing.” Actual- 
ly, the Chinese subjected to. Communist “thought reform” 
techniques experienced two ‘treatments: a “brain washing” 
which “cleansed the mind of the old and evil thoughts 
spawned by imperialists of the West,” and a “brain changing” 
which implanted the “new and glorious thoughts of the Com- 
munist Revolution.” In our conception of the perversion of 
individual minds the term “brain washing” seems aptly to 
describe this phase of brain warfare. 

This campaign for the control of men’s minds, with its two 
particular manifestations, has such far-reaching implications 

(Continued on page 56) 
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that it is high time for us to realize what it means and the 
problems it presents in thwarting our own program for spread- 
ing the gospel of freedom. 

To create conditions which permit the mass indoctrination 
of millions of people, certain prerequisites are necessary. In 
particular it is necessary to close off with an impenetrable 
barrier the area within which the operation is to take place. 
This is what Winston Churchill described so graphically in 
1946 as the Iron Curtain. It is the physical and spiritual bar- 
rier by which the Soviet Union has isolated itself and its 
satellites from the outside world. 

Today this screen, whether of iron or bamboo, stretches 
some 21,000 miles around the Soviet-dominated Eurasian 
land mass and effectively cuts off normal intercourse be- 
tween East and West. The land frontiers in Europe are 
normally divided into three zones: A forward zone which is 
the actual border area about a mile deep; an intermediate 
zone of about 10 miles; and a rear area which may be as 
much as 150 miles deep. This rear area is cleared of political- 
ly unreliable elements of the population and those who come 
into it must have special passes*issued by the Frontier Troop 
Administration. The intermediate belt of 10 miles is being 
completely depopulated. The forward area is a no man’s 
land cleared of underbrush and other cover and equipped 
with physical obstacles such as barbed wire and mines. Many 
sectors are plowed and kept raked to reveal telltale footprints. 
These physical barriers are supplemented by patrols of 
frontier troops equipped with the latest weapons and tech- 
nical aids including aircraft and radio, and such time-honored 
auxiliaries as specially trained dogs. Interestingly enough, 
these border troops are subordinated not to the armed forces 
but to the internal police. The intensity of border controls 
naturally varies with the nature of the frontier, the character 
of the population, and the terrain. 

Along the sea frontiers in the Baltic and the Far East, 
fishing crews are selected from among the most reliable ele- 
ments of the population, and as a double insurance against 
defection, members of the various boat crews are rotated 
so that no one group serves together for any length of 
time. As a result of some defections to Sweden from the 
Baltic areas, the fishing fleets in most instances are not al- 
lowed out farther than about 60 miles. They are often 
accompanied by a guard vessel, and are also closely watched 
by aircraft. 

The modern way to get ideas across national frontiers is 
through radio broadcasting. Even here the Communists are 
trying to draw the curtain. Powerful jamming equipment 
has been installed at strategic points in order to produce 
electronic interference and eliminate the reception of for- 
eign radio messages. These measures, so far, are only par- 
tially successful. To reinforce them, the sale of radios capable 
of picking up foreign broadcasts is being curbed. In their 
place, public loud-speakers controlled from Moscow are be- 
ing installed in the public squares of towns and villages in 
the Soviet Union. In this way mass indoctrination can take 
the place of individual choice in radio reception. 

All of these facts are well known to us—it is only when we 
put them together and see their cumulative effect that we 
can appreciate their full meaning. We have, none of us, 
ever been subjected to conditions where year by year we 
have been told one thing, read one thing and allowed to 
think one thing. It is otherwise in the Soviet Union. There 
thought is prescribed. No alternative is offered. 

In our own daily lives, by contrast, we are given choices. 
We can make up our minds as between possible alternatives. 
It is hard for us to conceive how our own minds would 
operate if, say, for the last 20 years, we had been given 
only one choice and heard only one message. I can only 
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assure you of my firm belief that few of us would have wi 
stood such treatment and kept an open mind. 

During the past few years, in particular, the people ¢ 
the Soviet Union and of the satellites have been given on 
theme song about the Western democracies and especially 
the United States, namely, that we are the enemy of th 
Soviet people, that we are plotting their downfall and at 
tempting their encirclement. We are portrayed as the pro. 
tagonists of atomic and bacteriological warfare, and ow 
Government is said to be dominated by the magnates of 
Wall Street—the oppressors of the workingman. It is the mos 
vicious campaign of hatred that any country has ever at. 
tempted against another. It is a campaign intended to con. 
dition the minds of the Russian people so that their leadex 
could embark on any type of aggressive action against the 
free world. Unfortunately, it is a campaign that is making 
steady progress under conditions where no dissenting voice 
is allowed to interrupt the hate tirade, even though the 
crescendo may be toned down during “peace offensives.” 

* * * 

HE second phase of the brain-conditioning program of 

the Soviet is directed against the individual, case by case, 
Here they take selected human beings whom they wish to 
destroy and turn them into humble confessors of crimes they 
never committed, or make them the mouthpiece for Soviet 
propaganda. Here new techniques wash the brain clean of 
the thoughts and mental processes of the past and, possib 
through the use of some “lie serum,” create new brain proc 
esses and new thoughts which the victim, parrotlike, repeat 

The development of these new techniques has been undef 
way in the Soviet Union for a long time. We first had som 
inkling of what they were doing during the notorious purge 
trials of the late 1930s. Then we saw hardened Old Bolshe 
viks, veterans of many revolutions, who became like docile 
children in the hands of the Soviet prosecutor, Vishinskys 
With alacrity and seeming enthusiasm they confessed to 
manner of extraordinary crimes against the Soviet state and 
hastened to invite the death sentence. How far these com 
fessions were truth and how far they were fiction remains 
today a mystery; but certainly the men who made these com 
fessions had gone through a mental metamorphosis when 
they appeared before the state prosecutor. 

Maybe the techniques of those days were crude, but they 
served well the bosses of the Kremlin and demonstrated be- 
yond any doubt that anyone whom the Kremlin rulers decided 
to destroy and had put through the necessary period of indoc- 
trination would state just about what these Kremlin rules 
wanted him to say. And a tougher, more case-hardened group 
of men probably never appeared before the bar of “justice.” 

After the war, Soviet science and ingenuity made rapid 
strides in the study of mental reactions and in the nefarious 
art of breaking down the human mind. Possibly the case that 
most startled the West was that involving the confession of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, in Hungary. Here a man of proven 
courage and outstanding intellect was brought to a point of 
publicly confessing actions which those who knew this out- 
standing character could not possibly have attributed to him. 
More recently, in Czechoslovakia, we have had the trial of 
Slansky, Clementis and their associates who had fallen into 
disfavor with Moscow. Here, again, we had hardened prod- 
ucts of the Communist system. The only trouble with Slansky 
& Co. was that Moscow wanted someone else to have theit 
jobs so they up and confessed to those crimes and misde- 
meanors against the Communist state which would assure 
their removal from the scene. 

There is one interesting feature about this type of trial: 
it is the length of time between arrest and confession. It is 
rarely less than six months. This is not because “Communist 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Ever since the Middle Ages, fine metal craftsmen have identified their work 
by means of “hall marks” of distinguishing design. Usually consisting 

of initials or various picture symbols, these marks express the 

master craftsman’s pride in his finest creations. 


But they do more—much more. The hall mark on a piece of gold or 
silverware reflects the craftsmanship, the reputation, the integrity of the 
maker. It gives assurance to the buyer that here is a product he can depend 
on, with material, design and workmanship as stated. 


So it is with the trade mark of The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 

shown above. It, too, is the hall mark of fine metal craftsmanship—the mark 
of men who do precision work on the finest of modern metals. For 

nearly half a century, engineering, design and manufacturing contributions 
of Timken-Detroit have paced the development of modern motor trucks. 
This Company’s simple monogram tells the buyer that every 

product so marked comes to him from the outstanding engineering- 
manufacturing organization in its field. 


This is the real reason that Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes 

are standard equipment today on the finest of America’s trucks, buses 
and farm vehicles. The Timken-Detroit emblem and its slogan, 

“The Accepted Standard.” simply reflect the facts. Timken-Detroit 
products are the accepted standard—everywhere! 


PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. ¢ Oshkosh, Wis. Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio « New Castle, Pa. 


The hall marks reproduced in 
this advertisement are shown 
several times actual size. 


THE TIMKEN -DETROIT 
AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Axles 
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justice” cannot move with rapidity when it wants to. In fact, 
few things can be more rapid. But, in cases where detailed 
confessions in open court are desired, there must be a con- 
siderable period—probably a minimum of around three months 
—to properly indoctrinate the intended victims. Mere written 
confessions could be much more quickly extracted by torture. 

What does this indoctrination consist of? 

We, in the West, are somewhat handicapped in getting 
all the details. There are few survivors, and we have no 
human guinea pigs, ourselves, on which to try out these ex- 
traordinary techniques. The Soviets have their political pris- 
oners, their slave-camp inmates and finally, and most tragic 
of all, our own countrymen whom they hold as prisoners. 

We now have, however, some evidence on which to base 
a judgment. A few have escaped from the ordeal of brain 
washing to tell their story. One of the first was Michael 
Shipkov, a young Bulgarian officer educated at Robert Col- 
lege in Istanbul. He served for a time with the American 
Mission in Bulgaria following the end of the war. In 1949, he 
was arrested by the Bulgarian Communists, subjected to the 
brain-washing technique, miraculously managed to escape, 
reported on his experiences to the American authorities and 
then, in attempting to escape from Bulgaria, was tragically 
caught and liquidated. 

The techniques employed in the case of Shipkov were 
somewhat crude but give the pattern of the later, more-re- 
fined methods. One element stands out in all the known 
cases. It is endless interrogation by teams of brutal inter- 
rogators while the victim is being deprived of sleep. In the 
earlier days, as in the Shipkov case, some minor tortures 
were employed. Shipkov was forced to stand in an awkward 
position without being allowed to move during the interro- 
gation. Only a short time was required to “break” him, as all 
that was required of him by the Communists was a signed 
confession. As he looked back upon his experience, here is 
what Shipkov wrote: 

“Out of the jumbled memories, some impressions stand 
out vivid. One: they are not overinterested in what you 
tell them. It would appear that the ultimate purpose of 
this treatment is to break you down completely, and 
deprive you of any will power or private thought or 
self-esteem, which they achieve remarkably quickly. And 
they seem to pursue a classic confession, well rounded 
off in the phraseology, explaining why you were induced 
by environment and education to enter the service of the 
enemies of Communism, how you placed your capacities 
in their service, what ultimate goal did you pursue—the 
overthrow of the people’s government through foreign in- 
tervention. And they appear to place importance on the 
parallel appearance of repentance and self-condemnation 
that come up with the breaking down of their prisoner.” 
During and after the late war the Soviets made extensive 

efforts to reindoctrinate German and Japanese prisoners of 
war. Many of these have not even yet been repatriated. 
Those that have been released have been sent back to their 
homeland as missionaries for the Communist faith. Recent- 
ly, there has been a new development in Soviet procedures 
which takes on, for us, an even more alarming significance. 
The Communists are now applying the brain-washing tech- 
niques to American prisoners in Korea and it is not beyond 
the range of possibility that considerable numbers of our 
own boys there might be so indoctrinated as to be induced, 
temporarily at least, to renounce country and family. 

The Communists have recently been showing a film por- 
traying young American aviators who publicly make spurious 
“confessions” of participation in the use of germ warfare 
against North Korea. We have a copy of this film and I saw 
a showing the other day. Here American boys—their iden- 
tity is beyond doubt—stand up before the members of an 
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international investigatory group of Communists from West. 
ern Europe and the satellites and make open confessions, 
fake from beginning to end, giving the details of the alleged 
dropping of bombs with bacteriological ingredients on North 
Korean targets. They describe their indoctrination in bac- 
teriological warfare, give all the details of their missions, 
their flight schedules, where they claim to have dropped 
the germ bombs, and other details. As far as one can judge 
from the film, these pseudo confessions are voluntary. There 
is little prompting from the Communist interrogators. 

More recently, the Chinese Communist radio broadcast 
what they claimed were the recorded voices of a colonel and 
major of the United States Marine Corps, captured last July, 
giving, in the greatest detail, fictitious information regard- 
ing preparations for bacteriological warfare in Korea. Since 
then these alleged confessions have been introduced by the 
Communists into the proceedings at the United Nations. 

These statements bear the usual hallmarks of Soviet-im- 
posed fabrications—for example, the humiliation and tre. 
pentance of the individual at having engaged in such activi- 
ties. Again, as in the case of the Soviet trials, there is a period 
of some six months between the date of capture and the alleged 
confession: adequate time to allow for the elaborate planning 
by the Communists of what the confession should contain, the 
drafting of the “scenario” as it were, and the—roughly—two 
or three months needed for the indoctrination of the patient. 


HE only factor that prevents the Communists from em- 
Rene these procedures on a mass scale is the problem of 
man power for the task and the shortage of trained inter- 
rogators. Presumably there are schools in which interrogators 
are trained in the techniques of brain washing. However, to 
deal with a hundred victims at a time would require the 
services of four or five times as many trained interrogators 
over a protracted period. Each man has a team assigned to 
him and each case is individually prepared. 

I have talked with one man who has gone through the 
brain washing process, an eminent American missionary in 
China. He had the unique experience of going through the 
treatment and then of being released and given his freedom. 
This is very unusual under Soviet practice. 

This man described how he had been subjected for 75 
days to the monotony of interrogation, mostly during the 
night hours, by relays of brutal questioners, deprived of 
sleep and subjected to the effect of bright lighting during the 
period of his questioning. As far as he knew, no drugs were 
used, but of course they might have been used without his 
knowing it. In this case, no direct physical torture was applied. 

After many days of this interrogation his mind was broken 
down, and he went into court and gave what he now recog- 
nizes to be completely false testimony against one of his fel- 
low missionaries, asserting with confidence that this other 
missionary had a concealed radio with which he was commu- 
nicating with “the enemy.” He gave this testimony with vigor 
and with what, at the time, was apparent complete conf- 
dence in its truth. 

~ * * 

The information on which I have based these remarks is 
none of it secret; it is all available to any student who wishes 
to study this form of warfare which is now being practiced 
against us. It seemed to me useful to gather some of the 
facts together so that we can be alerted to the danger and 
are not misled or troubled by these fictitious confessions—- 
whether from Communists victimized by other Communists 
or by our own people who fall into Communist hands. 


(Excerpts from an address by Allen W. Dulles at the na- 
tional alumni meeting of Princeton University on April 10, 
1953, at Hot Springs, Va.) 
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MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


vital to many plastics 


Producers of plastics rely 
extensively on Mosinee fi- 
bres as one of their vital 
raw materials. Many refrig- 
erator doors, for instance, 
have inner panels formed 
from plastic-laminated Mosinee 
sheets. Light, compact, extremely 
strong . . . non-warping, sound- 
deadening, unaffected by cold or 
moisture . . . these Mosinee fibre- 
fortified plastic sheets have good 
insulating properties, take a beau- 
tiful finish, won’t absorb or carry 
odors. Ideal! 

Table and counter tops, tele- 
phone switchboard relays, and 
many other plastics for home and 
industry, are made better with 
Mosinee fibres. 

Mosinee experience may prove 
profitable to you, too, in improv- 
ing products, processes or packag- 
ing. Let’s talk it over. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 
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We’ve Been Asked: 








| ABOUT NEW RULES ON SECURITY | 





e A new system is being set up for investigating all 


Government employes. 


@ Standards are expanded for dismissal of workers 
found to be bad security risks. 


@ Easier and faster removal of undesirables is ex- 
pected under the new program. 


Are new tests of security to apply to 
those taking Government jobs and 
those now in Government jobs? 

Yes. What President Eisenhower has 

just done is to set up new machinery for 

checking on loyalty and dependability 
of those who work for the Government. 

New standards will be applied, new 

boards will make reviews, beginning 

May 27. 


Will everybody have to be tested to 
meet the new standards, including 
those who take top jobs? 

All, from top to bottom, are under the 

new security rules. But there will be 

variations in how extensive the checks 
are made, A person holding a key posi- 
tion in the Defense Department or the 

Atomic Energy Commission, for example, 

will get a far more exacting investiga- 

tion than, say, a stenographer or janitor 
at the Weather Bureau. 


What, basically, is to be different in 
the new procedures? 

The Government now will be able to fire 
a person on the ground that he is a se- 
curity risk, whether or not his loyalty is 
in question. The President’s executive 
order says that the interests of the na- 
tional security require that all Govern- 
ment employes “shall be reliable, trust- 
worthy, of good conduct and character, 
and of complete and unswerving loyalty 
to the United States.” In other words, a 
heavy drinker may be removed—particu- 
larly if he is in a “sensitive” job. Or it 
may be a question of morals. 


But hasn’t that already been the 
case? 

That has been the case in the State and 
Defense departments, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and a few other agencies, 
but not in general. Now this principle is 
being broadened. Other departments 
and agencies will be able to designate 
sensitive jobs where employes have 
access to security information or ma- 
terial classified as “confidential,” “secret” 
or “top secret.” Even persons outside of 
sensitive positions can be dismissed _ if 
they do not come up to security stand- 
ards. 


What new boards are there, and how 
do they differ? 

In the past, a Loyalty Review Board and 
regional loyalty boards often heard dis- 
puted cases. Now these boards, after 
cleaning up cases pending on May 27, 
are to be abolished. In their place will 
be set up boards of Government em- 
ployes from various departments and 
agencies. A worker, suspended by an 
agency head on the basis of a security 
check, can appear before one of the new 
boards, bring a lawyer, present witnesses 
and cross-examine other witnesses. But, 
where his accuser is anonymous, there 
can be no cross-examination. 


Will board rulings be final? 

No. A board will only make recom- 
mendations, and the final say will be up 
to the head of a department or agency. 
There can be no appeal from his deci- 
sion. 


Can all suspended workers get a 
hearing? 
Not all. To get a board hearing, a per- 
son must have a permanent or indefi- 
nite appointment, must be a U.S. citizen 
and must have served his probationary 
period, usually one year. Thus, many 
thousand temporary or new employes 
cannot get board hearings if discharged. 


Who makes the security checks? 

In some cases an agency will make its 
own checks of its employes and job ap- 
plicants. Or investigations will be made 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
or the Civil Service Commission. 


How are investigations made? 

In thorough investigations, checks are 
made of such things as FBI fingerprints, 
police and other law-enforcement rec- 
ords, former employers, schools, ete. 


Will all present employes be checked? 
All will be subject to investigation. Per- 
sons in sensitive jobs will get full inves- 
tigations by the FBI or CSC. The cases 
of all federal employes who were given 
full investigations under the old system 
will be reopened, even though they were 
given clean bills of health before. 
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N. “stop and go” weighing of coils of wire for Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Company. Coils are weighed on the move as a trolley conveyor carries 
them over a Fairbanks-Morse Overhead Suspension Track Scale. The 
Fairbanks-Morse Printomatic automatically prints the weight of each 
coil on a ticket. 

For accurate weighing instruments, industry relies on Fairbanks-Morse. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Can you use a man 
with 87 years 
of experience ? 


He represents Socony-Vacuum— 

a company which has served industry 
since 1866. . . provided the first 
lubricants for many of today’s 
miracle machines. 


This man is backed by more time-tested 
products than any other oil company 
representative . . . by more graduate 
lubrication engineers. . . by more technical 
service laboratories . . . by the support 

of more machinery builders . . . in short, by 
the world’s greatest lubrication knowledge 
and engineering service! 


We believe that a man with such a 
background can help you increase the 
efficiency of all your machinery—reduce your 
maintenance costs—make your operation 
more profitable. Why not give him a trial? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, 
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>> Nothing seems to shake the Communists' hold on the voters of France. 

Before every election you hear predictions of heavy Communist losses. 

After every election the Communists show up with 25 per cent or more of the - 
total vote--some 5 million Frenchmen, 1 out of every 4 voters. 

Communists have done it again, in nation-wide local elections. 

U.S. aid, running into the billions, seems to make no difference. Change 
in Moscow doesn't affect the Communist vote in France. Anti-Communist drives 
by French governments don't influence voters, either. Nothing seems to work. 

Communists still attract more voters than any other single party. 

French elections have turne® out this way ever since end of the war. U.S., 
after eight years of watching, has to assume Communists are in France to stay. 














>> U.S. has to relate this French situation to major U.S. plans and policies. 
In Europe, as U.S. plans it, defense against Russia requires French real 
estate, French man power, French bases, French partnership with West Germany. 
In North Africa, big U.S. air bases require French co-operation. 
In Southeast Asia, U.S. relies on French to stop the Communist drive. 
France, in world-wide U.S.-Soviet struggle, is thus a key factor. 
U.S. is counting heavily on France, not only in Europe but in Asia as well. 
Question posed by this steady Communist vote in France is whether U.S. can 
afford to continue building on this kind of a foundation. Even anti-Communist 
governments in Paris can't completely ignore pressure of 5 million voters. 








‘ >> In Paris, tendency is to take a rather hopeful view. 

Communist troubles inside the party are pointed to. Struggles for power in 
Communist high command are seen as sign of weakness. Return of Thorez, head 
man, still seriously ill after treatment in Moscow, is no sign of strength. 
Decline in membership in Communist unions, in party newspapers, is noted. Big 
drop in Communist Party membership from 950,000 to under 500,000 is emphasized. 

And, yet, while party membership drops, total Communist vote stays high. 

It looks like a reversal of the usual situation in which you have a hard inner 
core of party members Surrounded by a soft outer shell of fellow travelers. 











>> The French explain this persistently heavy Communist vote this way: 
Revolutionary tradition, still strong in France, accounts for some of it. 
Workers say: "There's no enemy on the Left." The enemy is only on the Right. 
So, many a French worker would cut off an arm before voting Conservative. 
Socialists might be expected to attract workers’ votes, but Socialists have 
collaborated with Conservatives in past. Some workers can't forgive that. 
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Political trend of French governments recently being to the Right, a vote 
for the Communists is one way to show you are "agin the Government." 





>> Chances are that economic reasons explain more of Communist success. 
Wages haven't gone up for two years in France. Prices have gone up. 
Housing is critically short. West Germany, last year alone, built more 
houses than France has built during the entire postwar period. 
Industrial output has leveled off. Unemployment is creeping up. 
A stagnant French economy probably has helped make some Communist votes. 








>> What's more, says one well-known French Conservative, Paul Reynaud, the 
Communists are going to continue getting 5 million votes, or more, until France 
has a Government that can create economic conditions that permit the workers to 
emerge from the slums. No French Government can do that, however, under present 
constitutional handicaps that tie the Government's hands and keep it weak. 
"France," says Reynaud, "is a country in decline: falling money, falling 
budget receipts .. . falling governments. We must revise the Constitution." 


>> Practical question for U.S. is what to expect from a country with 5 million 
people voting Communist if trouble comes with Soviet Russia. 

If you look at this situation the way U.S. military men have to.ece. 

Five million Communist votes mean that there must be a fairly large number 
of Communist sympathizers, if not Communists, in the French armed forces, in key 
industries, on the railways, around the power plants, the harbors, the ships. 

If every fourth Frenchman votes Communist, you have to assume that about 
the same proportion in the French Army leans the same way. While house cleaning 
by the Government has presumably left no Communists above the rank of major, 
that can still leave a good many Communists in position to cause trouble. 

Communist underground, a semimilitary organization, is known to be still 
another worry. In time of war, here's where planned sabotage would come from, 
U.S. bases, U.S. supply lines across France would be obvious targets. 

French officials will tell you that in any real crisis the 5 million who 
vote Communist would be loyal Frenchmen, no problem. As for potential sabo- 
teurs, French security police say they have them all spotted, ready to round up. 

U.S. officials agree publicly, in private keep their fingers crossed. 

France, for U.S., remains a question. U.S., as of now, doesn't know the 
answer to that lump of 5 million Communist votes inside its French ally. 

















>> In the Communist invasion of Laos, French Indochina, thing to keep your eye 
on is what Communists are up to politically. It's a major operation. 

Militarily, invasion is rather minor operation. Communists aren't likely 
to try a major military advance through Southeast Asia by way of Laos. 

What Communists are using is a combination of some military force with a 
lot of political aggression. Goal: a cheap conquest of all Southeast Asia. 

Main weapon, once Laos caves in, will be political penetration of adjoining 
Thailand, Cambodia, Burma. Fifth columnists, in fact, are already doing this. 

Disputed territories will offer ample opportunity for intervention. There 
are old quarrels over boundaries involving Thailand, Burma, Laos, many others. 

This political war can go on during rainy season, while armies rest. U.S., 
France are genuinely alarmed about this, don't yet know how to combat it. 
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Inso many organizations the top men, 
the key men, need “doubles” — that’s 
one of the big reasons for so many com- 
pany-owned Beechcrafts. These swift 
carriers whisk needed men to where 
they're needed in hour-saving, day- 
saving time. The faraway problem is 






Need a ‘double’? 


reached and solved, and you're back 
before you're missed. 

Travel-time is cut as much as 75 
per cent with Beechcrafts. You go 
when you need to; you're on the job; 
you “get the true picture” firsthand— 
quickly and economically. In fact, 























typical costs and operating data may 
change your whole conception of the 
cost of Beechcraft travel. 
= x «x 
Call your Beechcraft distributor or 
write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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3 FOR CONSERVATION: Nichols, Woozley, Farley 


.. . Break for Private Power . .. Turn 


The conservation and development of 
rich national resources is coming under 
new management—to an accompani- 
ment of lively dispute. Much of the con- 
troversy arises from the fact that the Ei- 
senhower Administration is intent upon 
clipping New Deal trimmings from such 
programs. 

These programs lie, for the most part, 
in the Interior Department, long consid- 
ered a New Deal banner bearer. Secre- 
tary Douglas McKay, strongly backed in 
Congress, wants to give the programs 
an administration that a businessman 
would like. He has chosen new heads 
for bureaus in charge of these programs. 
Mr. McKay’s selections: 
> Marvin C. Nichols, a conservatively 
inclined Texas engineer, to head the 
Bureau of Reclamation, a previously 
powerful agency, concerned with irriga- 
tion and power projects, long the storm 
center of the row over public power. 
> Edward Woozley, an Idaho agricul- 
turalist, to take over the Bureau of Land 
Management, which regulates grazing 
and timber cutting on vast stretches of 
the public domain. 
> John L. Farley, a businessman long 
interested in conservation, to direct the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, which pro- 
tects fish and game from depletion by 
sportsmen and commercial interests. 

The activities and decisions of these 
men and their bureaus affect many peo- 
ple. And controversies go along with 
the job of each. 





MARVIN C. NICHOLS 


... reclamation 
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SECRETARY McKAY 
... the businessman’‘s view 
The Reclamation Bureau, under Mr. 
Nichols, obviously is going to give pri- 
vate power companies a better break. 
The House Appropriations Committee 
has laid down the law on that point. It 
says it will approve no expenditures for 
activities that can be undertaken by pri- 
vate enterprise with private funds. 
Consequently, Mr. Nichols will find 
the Bureau’s budget rather drastically 
reduced. The House has voted it 133 
million dollars for the year beginning 


-—Wide World 


EDWARD WOOZLEY 
. . . land management 


From New Deal 


next July 1. The Truman Administra- 
tion’s budget called for 231 million, and 
appropriations for the current 
totaled 206 million. 

The slashes cut heavily into plans for 
the construction of new public power- 
generating facilities. And, very signifi- 
cantly, no money was voted for building 
new transmission lines from the power 
plants to the point of distribution. Such 
Government-owned lines have been a 
sore point of the public-vs.-private-power 
squabble for years. 

The public-utility companies want to 
build and own their own transmission 
lines. That keeps the Government at 
arm’s length from the purchaser of Gov- 
ernment power. There have been com- 
plaints that in some cases Government 
lines have paralleled and duplicated 
those of the private companies. 

At the direction of Congress, efforts 
have been made to work out arrange- 
ments under which the private utilities 
would deliver, for a fee, Government 
power to preferred users such as munic- 
ipalities, counties and other publicly 
owned power agencies together with 
Rural Electrification co-operatives. 

Such arrangements have been made 
in many areas, but gaps remain. It will 
be one of Mr. Nichols’s tasks to pursue 
negotiations with the private companies. 
He also will have a large part in a forth- 
coming decision vital to the row  be- 
tween public and private power. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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JOHN L. FARLEY 
... fish and wildlife 
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Architects and Engineers: Harley, Ellington and Day, Inc. 
Detroit's new multi-million dollar Electrical Contractors: Harlan Electric Co. 
City-County Building has Electrifloor. Header Duct Installation: Motor City Electric Co. 


NEVER “OUT-OF-DATE” ELECTRICALLY... 




















with the ALL NEW ¢« 4 - 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE SAVINGS “ELECTRI- Clectnifloor 


FLOOR" WILL MAKE IN YOUR BUILDING BUDGET; 


@ Savings in construction time—up to 20%. Means 
earlier occupancy, earlier revenue. This modern building will never become electrically 


obsolete because of the unusual, bxi/t-in flexibility of ‘““Elec- 
trifloor.” Developed jointly by Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany and National Electric Products Corporation, new 


@ Savings in construction costs. 


@ Savings in alteration costs. Electric outlets and 
services located easily after tenant moves in and 


ated “Electrifloor” combines all of the advanced architectural 
@ Adequate, always-modern electrical distribution and construction requirements of cellular steel floors with 

for the lifetime of the building. P — : : 
an integral wiring system that places electric outlets in any 





square foot of floor space! Write us today for complete details. 


A NEW BUILDING PRODUCT BY TWO FAMOUS NAMES 


Fenestra Nepco 








National Electric Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
3 Plants + 7 Worehouses + 34 Sales Offices 


World’s largest manufacturer of c complete line of electrical roughing-in materials 











Good 
for your 
home... 
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FREEDOM IN DESIGN 
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HEAT & COLD 
RESISTANCE 


good for 
your business 


-- -DUREZ 
PHENGOLICS 


@ A look around a good up-to-date home will 
give you a lot of information about materials 
you could use in your own business. 

Take the phenolics ... the molding plastics 
and the resins we have developed at Durez. 
They usually pay their way by working under 
conditions of service requiring remarkable 
combinations of properties. 

Lustrous molded-in surface plus non-con- 
ductivity plus moldability in large TV cabinets, 
for instance. Non-snagging smoothness plus 
alkali resistance in washing machine impellers. 
Temperature and moisture resistance in resin 
bonded insulating batts. And many more. 

With good reason the phenolics are known 
as the most versatile of the plastics in hard-ser- 
vice applications. We'd like to work with you 
in investigating their use in what you make. Let 
us check your requirements with your molder, 
whether they be better appearance, better per- 
formance, lower production cost...or all three. 


ACID & ALKALI 
RESISTANCE 


Our monthly *'Durez Plastics News”? will 
keep you informed on industry's uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
905 Walck Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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. . . Stockmen dislike being 
bossed from Washington 


Under present practice, municipalities, 
counties, co-operatives and others have 
first claim on Government power. The 
private utilities complain that they are 


restricted to what is left over. In the last - 


fiscal year, the private companies re- 
ceived a little more than 20 per cent of 
the Government’s total production. They 
paid 36 per cent of the Bureau’s reve- 
nues from sale of power. 

The utilities want more power and a 
higher preference rating among the Bu- 
reau’s power customers. There is a gen- 
eral expectation at the Bureau that they 
will get what they want. Secretary Mc- 
Kay strongly indicates that he favors 
such a change. 

Thus, between Congress and_ the 
Secretary, Mr. Nichols is to find his 
policies pretty well laid out for him. He 
calls himself a “basically conservative 
Democrat” who voted for General Eisen- 
hower. He is 56, Texas born and a 
graduate of the University of Texas, but 
he studied civil engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Mr. Nichols has 
specialized in municipal development 
and has been an engineering adviser to 
several Texas counties. 

The Bureau has been criticized se- 
verely in the past as a crusader, a propa- 
gandist for public power. Mr. Nichols is 
to restrict such activities. Again, the 
orders come from Congress. The House 
voted a limitation of $100,000 for in- 
formation officers and activities in the 
next fiscal year for the whole Interior 
Department. This year, the Bureau of 
Reclamation alone is spending more 
than $140,000 for such purposes. 

In Land Management, Mr. Woozley 
takes over an agency that administers 
many millions of acres of Western coun- 
try, in some cases substantial portions of 
whole States. Much of this is wasteland, 
much potentially, or actually, valuable. 

These duties make BLM one of the 
few federal agencies that make money. 
There is profit in selling lumber and graz- 
ing rights and bits of public land. Last 
year, the Bureau took in 64.5 million 
dollars, spent only 12.2 million. 

With lumbering and grazing permits 
or leases go strict conditions. The timber 
cut in BLM’s forests in any year may not 
exceed the timber maturing in that year. 
The animals that may be grazed on any 
tract are limited to a number that will 
permit the range to renew itself. 

Some stockmen rebel at these condi- 
tions. They dislike being bossed from 
Washington in the first place. They want 
to increase their herds or flocks. They 
want longer-term leases and permits. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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... Farley faces demands 
for more duck hunting 


They bring pressures through Congress 
for a liberalization of grazing policy. 

Mr. Woozley will feel these pres- 
sures quickly. But any liberalization 
would be an abrupt departure from 
present BLM policy. The Bureau has 
stated emphatically that the Govern- 
ment ranges are being grazed to ca- 
pacity and that in some cases the number 
of animals exceeds the safety point. 

In addition to these activities, BLM 
has continuing programs for the protec- 
tion of the forests, the improvement of 
range land through soil and moisture 
conservation. It runs hundreds of land 
surveys. It is the custodian of original 
records of federal land grants—yellow- 
ing records, now microfilmed, on which 
millions of titles rest. 

Mr. Woozley, 50, has been farming 
800 acres of wheat and livestock land 
since 1920. He also has been a field 
agent for the Idaho Land Department 
and since 1947 has been State Land 
Commissioner. He succeeds Marion 
Clawson, a Truman holdover who vigor- 
ously protested his dismissal. 

In the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Mr. Farley becomes the man who fixes 
the length of the duck-hunting season 
and the daily bag limit, regulates the 
Alaskan salmon catch and has general 
supervision over hunting and fishing on 
the public domain. 

Mr. Farley, 61, is an ardent fisherman 
but, by his own account, not so much of a 
hunter. He is a former executive direc- 
tor of the California Fish and Game Com- 
mission and a member of numerous or- 
ganizations devoted to the betterment 
of fishing and hunting. 

He comes to his new job from a post 
as public-relations executive of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., of Seattle. Part 
of that job has been to keep the streams 
of the Pacific Northwest clear of wood 
products and waste harmful to fish. 

Mr. Farley was born in Ohio, reared in 
New York and Wisconsin. He taught 
school and later studied electrical en- 
gineering. For six years, he was with the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at San 
Francisco. World War II Army service 
took him to Alaska for 3% years. There, 
he says, he learned much about wildlife 
that will be useful in the new job. 

There are pressures and controversies 
in the Wildlife Service, too. Groups de- 
mand a bigger Alaskan salmon catch, a 
longer duck-hunting season, repeal of 
the 20-year-old ban on shooting ducks 
over baited water. Albert M. Day, Far- 
ley’s predecessor, claims that such inter- 
ests were behind his removal. Mr. Day, 
however, stays on as Farley’s assistant. 
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Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 
1 RI EAT ORY MENT AES Es 


RECEIVER MICROPHONE 
MAGNET MAGNET 


New all-magnetic, all-transistor ‘‘Radioear” hearing aid (made 
by E. A. Myers & Sons, Inc., Pittsburgh) uses Carboloy permanent 
magnets in both microphone and receiver. These magnets have 
eliminated hearing aid failure caused by severe heat and humidity 
encountered in normal use. 












How tiny magnets help 
improve new hearing aid 


An outstanding advance in hearing aids is this new all-magnetic, 
all-transistor ‘‘Radioear.”’ 


Tiny, powerful Carboloy permanent magnets are used in its micro- 
phone as well as its receiver to make the instrument immune to 
severe heat and humidity. The magnets make possible direct impe- 
dance matching to the transistor amplifier, eliminate costly input 
transformer, bring substantial manufacturing savings. 


In countless other applications in many fields, Carboloy permanent 
magnets help manufacturers market a better product at less cost. In 
controls, switches, motors, instruments—wherever there’s a need for 
independent, self-contained, never-failing sources of energy—there’s 
a place for Carboloy permanent magnets. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Get in touch with a Carboloy engineer for 
all practical knowledge and help available 





Permanent magnets are but one of the 
Carboloy created-metals that will help you 





create better products. 

Perhaps you can use new Grade 608 Chrome 
Carbide to combat corrosion, along with 
abrasion and erosion in equipment parts. 
Or Carboloy Cemented Tungsten Carbide 
for cutting tools, dies or wear resistance. Or 
Hevimet to provide a better balance weight, 
or for radioactive screening. 


on these created-metals. Look to Carboloy 
laboratories, too, for new uses for these 
created-metals, and for exciting new created- 
metals to come. 


Write us today about any of your magnet 
design or application problems. Send for 
free design manual PM-101. 


“Carboloy” is the trademark of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11161 E. 8 Mile Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 
f 


‘or lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


First in created-metals for better products 


CEMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 


phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 


Plants at Detroit, and Edmore, Michigan. 
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Manat left is not riveting, but tightening nuts on bolts with power-driven wrench. The rivets in lower part of picture had been driven previously, in the shop. 


14-Story Medical Building Erected Without Riveting 


Construction of the new Medical Sciences Building, 
teaching unit at the Universitv of California Medical 
Center in the Sunset district of San Francisco, posed a 
special problem. For right at the edge of the site were 
hundreds of hospital patients for whom the clattering of 
riveting hammers for hours every day would be an ordeal. 

To spare the patients, the building’s architects, Blanch- 
ard and Maver, called for erection of the steelwork with 
bolts, and Bethlehem Pacific, West Coast subsidiary of 
Bethlehem Steel, set in place the 2,000 tons of columns 


and girders without the rat-tat-tat that commonly signal- “ . i ads if £8 
e once 


Hs nieeeas an 
Titi! 


izes steel going up. 
The job required over 70,000 bolts. Some of them came 
from Bethlehem Pacific plants on the Coast, while others } uiieae 
were special high-strength bolts from Bethlehem Steel’s 
plant at Lebanon, Pa. 
The Medical Sciences Building is one of the first 


buildings of this size to have a bolted steel frame. Now The Medical Sciences Building at San Francisco as it sited aad wish 


é ; : ; some unenclosed steelwork still visible at upper left. The adjoining building 
the practice of erecting steel structures with bolts is at vight is the Medical Canter hespisal, 


spreading. Buildings with bolted connections are 
going up in all parts of the country, with resulting aETHUEHE 


d > M 
saving in time and elimination of riveting noise. STEEL BE ¥ ce | LEH EM S i é EL 





_ Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


You now can get an idea of what the defense planners have in mind. 

Defense spending is to be cut. Make no mistake about that. 

Military build-up is to go at a slower pace. There is no longer a target 
date for maximum military strength, just a plan to keep the country strong. 

Estimates of requirements are to be overhauled. The new administration in 
the Defense Department finds past estimates “unsound and unrealistic." 

Mobilization base is to be narrowed. The old idea of building enough plant 
capacity to assure all-out production in case of war has been abandoned. 

The above conclusions are gleaned from statements by President Eisenhower, 
Deputy Defense Secretary Roger M. Kyes, other top military managers. 














These policy aims have great significance for business. Businessmen with 
defense contracts, or whose operations are influenced by defense spending, will 
be wise to take another look at what arms Spending means to them. 


To give a few specific pointers on the new direction in arms spending: 

Low-cost, efficient producers will be favored over high-cost operators. 

Marginal and substandard firms are to lose out in defense orders. 

Bona fide arms producers are to get preference over companies that are only 
part-time producers of munitions and weapons. 

You also have some tips on what firms are to get in the mobilization base. 
They must have technical knowledge and good management, be properly equipped 
to do the job assigned, have adequate finances and a skilled labor supply. Arms 
output, in short, is not to be used just to keep some firms in business. 











It's also likely that subcontracting will shrink as the mobilization base 
shrinks. That's already taking place in the automobile industry. Auto firms 
are getting cancellations for jet engines, aircraft parts, other items. 





Don't get the idea, though, that defense cuts will pull the rug from under 
business activity. That's not in the cards at all. 

Defense spending is going to stay high, even after cuts. See page 2l. 

Arms industry is to keep on as a major U.S. industry. Aircraft plants, for 
example, will not be shut down again, as they were after World War II. 

Main point is that arms spending is to be smaller, and the arms program will 
not now act as a device to push general business activity any higher. 











You can also count on tight credit conditions to continue for a while. 

Interest rates are taking another spurt and may go higher still. 

Prime rate on top-grade business loans now stands at 3.25 per cent in New 
York and other Eastern cities. It had been 3 per cent. 

Treasury paid 2.243 per cent on a recent 90-day borrowing and is said to be 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


prepared to pay 2.5 per cent in the weeks ahead. 
New long-term U.S. bond, paying 3.25 per cent, fell slightly below par. 
Call-money rates have been marked up from 2.75 to 3 per cent by some banks. 
Of more importance to borrowers, perhaps, is the fact that lenders are 
tightening up, refusing loans to marginal borrowers, demanding better credit 
Standing, shorter maturities. It’s not easy, any more, to get a loan. 








This credit situation is planned. It flows from Federal Reserve policy to 
keep a tighter rein on bank reserves. It is a means of curbing credit inflation, 
which Federal Reserve officials believed had gone too far. 


Business activity also shows signs of being near the top. 

Industrial production, as measured by Federal Reserve Board, advanced a bit 
in March but is estimated to have held in April at 242 per cent of 1935-39. That 
would mark the first time since last August that output had not gained. 

Autos, machinery, aircraft lead the advance. Steel production made a 
record in March but declined fractionally in April. 

Soft-goods production dipped slightly in April, but production in rubber, 
chemical and food industries is holding high. 

At present the boom is still on, with employment at record levels, factory 
earnings high and unemployment at the lowest level since World War II. 

















But there are signs, though still faint, that the boom may be wearing out. 

Auto dealers are beginning to complain about possible overproduction. 

Television output was cut in March and reduced further in April. 

Refrigerators and freezers are being cut back by two major producers. 

Housing starts failed to make the usual seasonal rise in March. At 97,000, 
starts were below those of March, 1952, when 104,000 units were begun. 

One major steel producer, now operating at capacity, sees a strong chance 
that operations will dip to 90 per cent of capacity before year end. That is no 
depression, but it is a signal of weakening boom. 














Factory orders, however, promise several months of high activity. Orders 
on the books, still to be filled, amounted to 74 billion dollars at the end of 
March. Most of that was for durable goods (70.7 billions). That amounts to about 
5 months of production at the current rate of shipments. 


Home builders are expressing concern over mortgage-credit terms. 

Down payments required under Federal Housing Administration guarantees are 
said to be too high. Survey by the National Association of Home Builders shows 
that three out of five prospective buyers could not raise the cash. 

Low interest rate on FHA and veterans' housing loans also were criticized. 
Mortgage money has been drying up at these rates for quite some time. 

Builders also would like a longer term on home mortgages as a means of 
reducing the monthly payments required of buyers. 











Farmers are being advised that their adjustment may be about over. 

Farm prices are not expected to undergo any large change for the rest of 
this year. That's the word from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Farm income this year is expected to be below 1952, however. 
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Remington Rand Electronics Brings You 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST PUNCHED-CARD SORTER 


Now—unprecedented speed brings even greater 
Fact-power to your business with this, the latest 
in a long line of dynamic research developments, 
the Electronic Punched-Card Sorter. 

Your punched-card accounting and statistical 
facts and figures can now be sorted, either nu- 
merically or alphabetically, with new ease and 
simplicity—by push-button control—at the breath- 


PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR’ BUSINESS 


taking speed of 800 cards per minute. 

For more information on how this, with other 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting 
Machines, can mean greater efficiency, more profit 
in your business, call the Remington Rand Busi- 
ness Equipment Center in your city; or write 
Room 1909, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Ask 
for free folder TM-156. No obligation, of course. 


Remington. Bland. 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


dG =THE BOOM IN MERGERS— 
WHAT'S BACK OF IT 





Have you been watching the 
big parade of mergers? A fair 
share of industry's ‘‘Who’s Who” 
is involved. 

It is a sign the fight for survival 
is telling on weak companies. 
They ,oin up or sink. 

U.S. trust busters are aroused 
by the danger of monopoly. 
But other Government actions 
promote mergers. 


Businessmen are very busy these 
days putting companies together into 
bigger and bigger combinations. 

The situation is reminiscent of the 
great period of industrial development 
in the late nineteenth century, but with 
this difference: Antitrust laws, recently 
tightened, can protect the public against 
would-be monopolies. 

A series of Government antimerger 
actions is sure to come from the process 
of making big ones out of little ones. 

But the law does not bar mergers as 
such, only those that might “substantial- 
ly lessen competition.” Most combina- 
tions now in the works don’t do that; 
they are not inspired by monopolistic 
daydreams. Then, why mergers? The 
economic and political climate seems 
just right for them. 

Prosperity gives big companies funds 
to expand and the desire to do so. Mar- 
kets are big and, over the long pull, 
should get bigger for most industries. 

One way to expand is to build new 
plants and outlets. Another, with special 
advantages, is to buy them ready-made 
from someone else. That way the ex- 
panding concern gets facilities built when 
costs were lower, plus a team of workers 
and managers already on the job, plus 
most of the other fellow’s customers. 

Thus, Continental Can picked up five 
bag-making factories when it absorbed 
the Benjamin C. Betner Co., of Devon, 
Pa. It promptly named Benjamin Betner, 
Jr., to be vice president of Continental 
in charge of those plants. Cash expense 
of this deal was negligible, because Bet- 
ner stock was exchanged for shares in 
Continental. 

Seaboard Finance Co., with three loan 
offices in Florida, acquired 18 more by 
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THE URGE TO MERGE: 


Why Firms Get Swallowed Up 





HERE'S WHAT HAPPENS HERE'S WHY 





An old, established concern Fiat he Resell of nine Mess: 








To get new outlets, looking 
to national market; reduce 
competition. 








© 1955, By U.S. News Pub, Corp. 
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buying out the Family Loan Co. Ward 
Baking Co. has just taken over two North 
Carolina companies. 

Recession worries, in the midst of 
prosperity, are another motive for merg- 
ing. Industrialists are taking to heart the 
adage about not putting all your eggs in 
one basket. They branch out into varied 
lines, on the theory that not all these will 
suffer equally in a business downturn. 

Sometimes this frantic acquisition of 
unfamiliar businesses doesn’t pay. One 
company has bought no fewer than 11 
in 3 years, only to resell 5, taking a loss 
on 3. 

But diversity, nevertheless, is taken as 
a kind of insurance against adversity. 
National Lead Co., dependent long ago 
on a metal that fluctuates a lot, has 
branched out into steadier metals like 
nickel and titanium, into paints, vege- 
table oils and other interests. It made 
headlines recently by absorbing the 42- 
million-dollar Doehler-Jarvis Co., lead- 
ing die caster, which supplies metal 
shapes for autos, planes and other prod- 
ucts. 

Electric Boat Co. specialized on boats 
and submarines until it acquired a Ca- 
nadian aircraft subsidiary, Canadair. It 
changed its own name to General Dy- 
namics and now has bought control of 
Consolidated-Vultee, a major U.S. air- 
plane maker. Government contracts for 
the first atom-powered submarine and 
air bomber give this new corporate family 
a long lead in the atomic era. 

Stiffer competifion already is prompt- 
ing mergers in some industries. 

Textile companies, after two postwar 
slumps, show an urge to get together for 
greater strength. Chatham Manufactur- 
ing Co. bought the Leakesville Woolen 
Mills. American Woolen Mills has been 
dickering with Robbins Mills. 

A rugged fight for survival is going on 
in the plastics industry. Recently Cal- 
resin Corp. bought another California 
company, Poly-Fiber, Inc. 

Shoe companies have been going 
through a series of mergers. International 
Shoe bought Florsheim. Brown Shoe Co. 
has just taken over one company in Mis- 
souri and is negotiating for another in 
Tennessee. 

Competition is one reason for Kaiser- 
Frazer’s plan to acquire Willys-Overland 
Motors and for talk of other mergers in 
autos, radios and appliances. 

Rapid technical advances, some- 
times a problem as well as a boon, are 
also behind a number of mergers. 

Movies, fearful of losing to TV, show 
an interest in getting into that business. 
United Paramount Theaters, with the 
blessing of the Federal Communications 
Commission, absorbed American Broad- 
casting Co. 

In the field of medicine, chemical com- 
panies have been getting into a business 
once reserved by the drug houses. 
There’s a tendency now for the two in- 
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dustries to flow together. Drug com- 
panies want assured sources of chemicals; 
chemical companies need outlets for 
new drugs they pioneered. 

Mathieson Chemical Co. has absorbed 
E. R. Squibb & Co. Another merger in 
the works would bring together Merck 
& Co. and Sharp & Dohme. 

Merger is also a way for well-heeled 
companies to get new talent and patents. 
That strategy shows up in the fast de- 
velopment of electronics. Remington 
Rand bought two pioneering companies 
in the last three vears. American Car & 
Foundry is buying Avion Instruments. 

Government policies often help to set 
the stage. Their combined effect far out- 
weighs any action under the antitrust 
laws. 

Federal taxes, for instance, make it 
hard for small firms to amass capital for 
growth. If they try to retain a large por- 
tion of their after-tax earnings for future 
business, they may have to do some fast 
talking with the revenue agents to escape 
a special penalty. 

So the easiest, safest road of advance- 
ment for owners and executives of a 
small company may be to sell out and, in 
the process, become directors and vice 
presidents of some industrial giant. 
Their profit on the sale is subject to the 
special tax rate on capital gains, which is 
much lower than the tax on annual in- 
come from the business. 

An added inducement in the tax sys- 
tem is a provision designed to cushion 
taxes in bad years. Companies can apply 
losses of one year to reduce taxes in five 
following years. So a company that piled 
up big losses brings a big tax credit to a 
merger. 

Kaiser-Frazer, heavily in debt, can 
apply 30 millions of past losses against 
Willys-Overland income. That’s enough 
to make more than a year’s profits tax 
free. 

The excess-profits tax may act similar- 
ly. A company that is slipping may have 
a big tax exemption it isn’t using; that 
can be used to reduce the tax bill of a 
fast-growing concern, if the two are 
joined. 

Estate taxes have been at the root of a 
large number of sales of family-owned 
companies, Retail chains and banks have 
grown by buying out small companies 
whose owners wanted to provide for 
these levies. Where the younger genera- 
tion lacks interest or talent for a family 
business, the estate tax may be the last 
straw. 

Other federal actions play a big 
part. The defense program swells the 
profits of big expanding concerns and 
links them closely with new subcon- 
tractors. Sometimes these new connec- 
tions lead to mergers. 

Government agencies, for varied rea- 
sons, are responsible for many mergers. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has O.K.’d 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Property 
Accountin g 


Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better control 
of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 
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Lengths of Republic Electric Weld Casing are rapidly joined together and lowered hundreds or 
thousands of feet into an oil or gas well to line it with tough steel—to protect its walls against 
the tremendous pressures that otherwise might cause collapse of the hole. 





WENTY YEARS AGO, Republic engineers and 
metallurgists gave the oil and gas industries a 
new kind of steel tubular product. It was electric weld 
pipe —casing, tubing and line pipe—with advantages 


of uniformity never before attained in mass production. 


This new pipe was made by a process of electric resist- 
ance welding developed by Republic Steel. It was 
uniformly round, uniform in wall thickness and uni- 
formly strong throughout every inch. These qualities 
have improved pipe performance far beyond the oil 
industry, in fact—throughout all industry. Millions 
of feet of casing and tubing and thousands of miles 
of line pipe in service have proved the dependability 
of the process. 


Since its beginning, Republic Steel has kept alert to 
the changing needs of steel users. It has pioneered, not 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


only in steelmaking, but in the fabrication of steels. 
Out of this has come Republic’s present-day 3-FOLD 
SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS: 


1. The production of the best possible steels and steel 
products in ever-increasing variety. 


2. The recommendation of specific steels and steel 
products based upon thorough study of the need. 


3. The assistance of trained engineers and metallur- 
gists whose job it is to see that you get the results 
you want from Republic Stee! Products. 


This does not mean we make any pretense at knowing 
all your answers. But we do know steel—and we fabri- 
cate steel into many products. From this dual experi- 
ence, we have been able to assist many customers to 
more profitable results. Perhaps we can help you, also. 














Do you know that 
Republic Steel makes 
these products ? 





BERGER STEEL DESKS AND TABLES—In 
creating this new desk and table line, 
Berger designers discarded all outmoded 
notions of desk construction... and 
fashioned an entirely new concept of 
working comfort for you. ‘Eye Comfort” 
tops... plenty of leg room. . . easy- 
gliding drawers . . . and many other 
features are yours in a variety of styles, 
sizes and finishes. 
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ELECTRO PAINTLOK SHEETS —The zinc- 
plated steel sheets that are chemically 
treated to take paints, lacquers and syn- 
thetic enamels smoothly, and hold them 
for years even under hard service and 
severe exposure. Even if the painted sur- 
face becomes scratched or broken in use, 
the tight zinc coating retards corrosion. 





WILES FLANGED STEEL TRAVERSES — Bolt 
ahead on each end, and you have a 
strong, sturdy cable reel up to 20% 
lighter in weight — and so strong that 
they have given up to sixteen years’ 
service without refinishing or major 
maintenance. 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Special Report 





. . . Some deals abandoned 
to avoid investigations 


three big ones and is inclined to favor 
more. Delta with Chicago & Southern 
is the latest. In the works are plans to 
join Colonial with Eastern; Southwest 
with Bonanza; make three Alaskan lines 
into two. CAB’s thinking is that weak 
lines are supported by Government sub- 
sidies. Merger, if it strengthens them, 
cuts this cost. 

Government authorities keep big city 
banks from opening suburban branches, 
if they think the competition will be too 
much for a bank already there. But big 
banks can and do buy these small ones 
and convert them into branches. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration merges strong banks with those 
in danger of going under. It carried out 
four of these rescue operations in the 
last year; the latest put the Mayfield 
State Bank into the First National Bank, 
of Carbondale, Pa. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
just approved a merger of Scranton Elec- 
tric Co. into Pennsylvania Power & Light. 
Meanwhile, Ernest McFarland, former 
U.S. Senator from Arizona, is working 
on a plan to combine the overseas busi- 
ness of Western Union, RCA Communi- 
cations, and American Cable and Radio 
Corp. 

Republican attitude, many business- 
men feel, will be even more sympathetic 
to mergers. They could be wrong. 

Budget Director Joseph M. Dodge 
and Chairman Edward F. Howrey of the 
Federal Trade Commission, two Republi- 
can newcomers, want Congress to vote 
bigger sums to enforce the antimerger 
law, which was tightened in 1950. 

The Commission’s staff has warned 
some companies that proposed mergers 
will prompt full-scale investigations. The 
threat caused some deals to fall through. 

In addition, FTC has tagged hundreds 
of cases for careful study. Only one thus 
far has resulted in a formal complaint: 
Pillsbury Mills’ purchase of Ballard & 
Ballard and Duff's Baking Mix. The 
Commission’s staff fears Pillsbury has at- 
tained a dominant position in the sale of 
flour for household use in the Southeast. 
If the Commission agrees, it can order 
Pillsbury to give up these acquisitions. 

But the’ overwhelming majority of 
mergers will not run afoul of the law. 
Congress never intended to stop growth 
or combines, despite the fears of some 
that financial power may get concen- 
trated in too few hands. Mergers can 
result in stiffer instead of lessened com- 
petition, where weak companies combine 
with strong ones. Auto leaders, for ex- 
ample, could be in for more of a tussle as 
a result of the Kaiser-Frazer deal. 
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IRON and STEEL PRODUCTS 


with genuine 





GALVANIZING 


(Dipped in Molten Zinc) 





| KS AMERICAN HOT DIP 
GALVANIZERS ASSOCIATION, INC 


1506 First Nat. Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa 





SEE ALL 





THREE’ 


but don’t select an 
CALIFORNIA PLANT SITE 
until you've checked this 
SACRAMENTO area. 





For production or distribution this two- 
county mid-state area holds profit-making 
advantages for many types of business. 
Ample land, water, power are available. 
Its strategic central location saves shipping 
time (and cost) to fast-growing western 
markets. Its labor record is outstanding. 
We say, “See California’s two big indus- 
trial concentrations, of course, but by 
all means check this Heartland area.” 
For details, write for free fact book. All 
inquiries held confidential. Address Indus- 
trial Dept., Sacramento Municipal Utility 

: District, P. O. Box A-2391, 
Sacramento. 


“= SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 








THE LAND THE LORD REMEMBERED 
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DON'T GAMBLE WITH YOUR PLANT 


Fire strikes when and where you 
least expect it. Picture the loss if 
FirE should gain headway in your 
own property. Remember, the only 
sure defense against FIRE is: extin- 
guishment. For a sure defense in- 
stall GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 
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oy , QUEBEC 


In the beautiful pine-scented 
Laurentians, overlooking the 


St. Lawrence. Golf, tennis, 
salt-water pool and private 
beach, riding, fishing in well- 
stocked lakes, Casino for 
dancing. Pollen-free air. 
FRED L. ABEL, Mar. 
Season June to September 
Rates from $18 a day American Plan 
Offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. T, Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
or your Travel Agent 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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Lines 





What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN perhaps avoid a penalty 

for the late filing of a tax return if 
you can show that vou relied upon your 
lawyer to send in the return. In a case 
involving the late filing of an estate tax 
return, a circuit court of appeals holds 
that reliance upon an attorney consti- 
tuted reasonable cause for failure to 
make the return on time. 


* 


YOU CAN disregard deadlines in 
applying for a license to export lu- 
bricating oils and greases to many 
points in the Far East. The Office of In- 
ternational Trade announces that appli- 
cations may be filed at any time. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get copies of an exten- 
sive study of rubber just published 
by the National Security Resources 
Board. The study covers both natural 
and synthetic rubber and includes de- 
scriptions of rubber types, production 
processes and raw-material — sources. 
Copies of the publication, entitled “Rub- 
ber Materials Survey,” may be bought for 
$1.50 each from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


* %*% * 


YOU CAN treat as a capital gain 
the amount that you receive from 
your landlord for early cancellation of a 
lease on his property. By refusing a re- 
view, the Supreme Court leaves in effect 
a lower-court ruling that such a payment 
is a capital gain, not ordinary income. 


YOU CAN, as a distribu.tor of nickel- 
bearing stainless steel, transfer 
some of your supply to another distribu- 
tor without requiring an authorized-con- 
trolled-material (ACM) order. Simplifi- 
cation of these transactions is approved 
by the National Production Authority. 


% x * 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, take longer 

than previously planned to pay off a 
Government storage loan on your 1952 
crop of oats. The Department of Agri- 
culture authorizes extension of these 


loans for one year, to April 30, 1954. Ap- 
plications for loan extensions must be 
made to Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration county committees, 


x x 


YOU CANNOT use nickel as ex- 

tensively as before in making a num- 
ber of products. NPA bars use of the 
metal in about 40 additional groups of 
items. Included are some bathroom fix- 
tures, textile machinery, hand tools, heat- 
ing equipment, food-processing equip- 
ment and musical instruments. 


% x x 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding 
responsibility for the act of your 
supervisor in telling an employe that he 
will be fired if he persists in discussing 
a union during working hours. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that 
such a statement amounted to interfer- 
ence with the worker’s rights when there 
was no plant rule against on-the-job 
conversation among employes. 


* *& & 


YOU CANNOT refuse to negotiate 

with the certified bargaining union 
for a business that you buy if you knew 
about the union’s standing. NLRB holds 
that a purchaser with full knowledge ol 
a union’s prior certification must  bar- 
gain with the union, 


* * x 


YOU CANNOT as an employer, re- 

fuse to give the bargaining union 
in your plant during negotiations a list 
of employes, with job classifications, dates 
of hiring and rates of pay. NLRB rules 
that an employer did not bargain in good 
faith when he withheld this information. 


% x 


YOU CANNOT be sure that Cana- 

da will not ship more potatoes 
into this country than in the past, A 
circuit court of appeals refuses to enforce 
a 1948 executive agreement limiting po 
tato imports from Canada to seed vati- 
eties. The decision, if not overthrown by 
a higher court, may curtail use of execu- 
tive agreements to control foreign trade. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor-LD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate rrial. 
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Automobiles... and The National City Bank of New York 





The most amazing feature of an 
automobile plant is outside it! 





If you were to ask a visitor from 
another country what impresses 
him most about American auto- 





mobile factories, you might get a 
surprising answer. Our guess is he 
would pass completely over the 
wonder of the assembly lines, and 
make no reference to the super- 
powered “‘cars of the future”’ that 
will be rolling off them soon. 


He probably wouldn’t even 


refer to the astounding total of 
$5 billion in special taxes collected 


on motor vehicles in 1952, or the 
900,000 people who earned nearly 
$3 billion making automobiles 
and trucks that year. 


What he’d most likely mention 
first is the size of the parking lot 
around each factory! In other 
countries such lots are small. Only 
comparatively few of the top ex- 
ecutives can afford automobiles. 
Only in America do we need plant 
parking lots acres in extent — 
large enough to park a car for 
every employee! This fact symbo- 
lizes the triumph not only of the 
American automobile industry, 


but of all American enterprise. 


Like many other industries, 
large and small, the automobile 
industry has found the extensive 
resources, long experience and far- 
reaching domestic and overseas 
facilities of The National City 
Bank of New York extremely 
helpful. If we may be of service to 
you in your business or personal 
banking, please write or call The 
National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 





The miracle production team of oxy- 
acetylene flame cutting and electric arc 
welding always wins the quick interest 
and respect of cost-minded executives. 
But in these days when the availability 
as well as the cost of manpower and ma- 
terials is a matter of concern, this team is 
an outstanding champion. Manufactur- 
ers in almost every field are turning daily 
to this most modern production tech- 
nique, 

You too will find welding has almost 
limitless applications. The metals joined 
may be mild steel, stainless steel, steel 
alloys, cast iron, bronze, or aluminum. 


The raw stock may range from heavy 


armor plate to light gauge aluminum 
sheet. The elements welded may be accu- 
rately flame-cut shapes of any size... or 
stampings, castings, or forgings. 

Most manufacturers have also learned 
that they can rely on NCG for quick, able 
counsel on their flame-cutting and arc 


welding needs. NCG recommendations 


® 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


are backed by more than 30 years of 
NCG Products 
such as NCG Flame-Cutting Machines, 
NCG Torchweld and Rego Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Apparatus, 
NCG Sureweld Electric Arc Welders 
and NCG Sureweld Electrodes prove the 


practical experience. 


value of this experience by their per- 
formance. And NCG’s 73 manufactur- 
ing plants and hundreds of NCG Author- 
ized Dealers provide the vast network of 
service and supply to meet your needs 
fully and promptly ... wherever you are. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
©1962, National Cylinder Gas Co. 











PANMUNJOM 








PRISONERS ...BRAINS “WASHED’ 


The following is taken from a 
personal letter from a correspond- 
ent who talked with prisoners of 
war released at Panmunjom. 


PANMUNJOM — The prisoner-of-war 
story is fascinating as well as_ baffling. 
The Communists did not release these 
prisoners for humane reasons. They had 
political or morale objectives in mind, 
both with regard to each individual and 
to the total impact of the prisoner ex- 
change. 

I am about convinced that the first 
group released was carefully selected. 
The healthier ones came back because 


| they would provide concrete evidence 


eigen: 


eee 











of the comparatively good treatment the 
Chinese provided. Those captured earlier 
in the war by the North Koreans did not 
come back. Certainly some of them still 
live, such as Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, 
captured in 1950. But they are also the 
ones we would expect to be suffering 
the most from malnutrition and bad care. 

Each of those I saw returned here at 
Panmunjom bore some mark of war or of 
imprisonment—a missing limb, shell frag- 
ments still deeply embedded, the pallor 
of advanced tuberculosis, or a sick mind. 

Only a few Americans, perhaps no 
more than 20, really became Commu- 
nists or were noticeably infected by the 
Communist bug. Hungry as the GI’s 
were, most of them refused to swallow 
the Marxist theories. 

Where the Communists were more 
successful was in their attempt to divide 
the Allies and sow distrust and confusion 
among the men. A good many British 
soldiers came back despising their Ameri- 
can fellow prisoners and convinced that 
Korea was “America’s imperialistic war.” 
Some of the Americans were sullen and 
suspicious, believing that British prison- 
ers and even some Americans had “sold 
out” to the Reds. 

You may not have heard so much 
about the British returnees. They are 
the most fascinating individual cases of 
all those who came back through Pan- 
munjom. The Chinese had made most 
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intensive efforts to indoctrinate them 
with pro-Chinese, anti-American feel- 
ing. To a large extent they succeeded 
(see page 54). 

I talked to several of them. Almost all 
accepted without reservation the Com- 
munist version of the progress of the 
peace talks. They believed that the U.S. 
wanted to keép the war going, that only 
the U.S. of all the powers in the world 
was interested in rearmament. 

The Chinese had virtually impreg- 
nated their minds with the thesis that 
“no country wants war, no country can 
stand a war except Wall Street.” They 
continually stressed that “Britain is a 
No. 1 nation” but has given in to Ameri- 
can leadership, and that the Chinese want 
nothing more in the world than Anglo- 
Chinese friendship. 

Few of the British had anything good 
to say about the American prisoners. Sev- 
eral Britons said the Americans were im- 
possible camp mates, unwilling or un- 
able to organize themselves, incapable 
of co-operating with other inmates, ete. 
In one camp the British POW’s formed a 
separate company and _ requested the 
Chinese to let them run their own affairs 
completely independent of the Ameri- 
cans. 

I did hear a few good words. One 
British soldier, commenting on the 
“Olympic” games the Chinese conducted, 
said the Americans who participated 
were “good blokes.” 

In general, however, the British re- 
turnees are very anti-American. It seems 
the Chinese succeeded in this facet of 
their propaganda. They have driven a 
small wedge between the Allies. 

Carriers of discontent. Most of the 
British who came back were surprisingly 
articulate. I have covered British armies 
in many parts of the world, and the aver- 
age British enlisted man is incapable of 
expressing himself. All of these return- 
ees, including many who were corporals 
or above, seemed willing and able to 
talk. In other words, the Chinese must 
have sent back selected British soldiers 

(Continued on page 82) 
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You're in the picture... 


for everybody in America lives better 
because we have railroads which, every 
day in the year, haul for you—and for 
every other man, woman and child in the 
country—an average of more than 10 
tons of freight a mile. 

That’s more freight than is moved by 
all other forms of transportation put to- 
gether—and it is moved at a lower aver- 
age cost than by any other form of gen- 
eral transportation. 

Last year, for the sixth time in a row, 
railroad freight trains set a new effi- 
ciency record—hauling more goods, on 
the average, and hauling them faster, 
than ever before. 

And these trains are important to you 
because they help keep down the cost 
of the things you eat, wear and use— 
and help make your highways safer and 
longer lasting. 


Association of 
” American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. a, 


* 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR ,, ())~~ > 
every Monday evening on NBC. oN, 
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PANMUNJOM 


(Continued) 


who would spread the word skillfully 
among their own people and comrades, 

The Chinese war on the minds of thei 
prisoners was ingenious. First they de. 
stroyed the group spirit which helps men 
to survive even the most atrocious living 
conditions. Then they needled the Amer. 
icans and praised the British. They als 
played favorities among the _ prisoners, 
Favorites got offers of better medical 
care or food. The result, of course, was 
envy and distrust among the prisoner 
toward each other. 

The Reds apparently did quite 
job of stirring up nationalistic prejudice, 
Men who had once been comrades in 
the war against Communism came to sus- 
pect, fear and even hate each other. 

One returning American, showing how 
his mind had been sickened, in a violeni 
outburst said self-defensively: “I didn't 
sign any petition. I didn’t write any let- 
ters praising the Communist treatment.” 

Another, suffering from tuberculosis, 
told the screening officers he wanted to 
give them “the full picture” of what he 
and other Americans had done to ait 
the Communists. The Army is not mak: 
ing his story public. 

An Army doctor who examined most 
of the returning prisoners reports: “Most 
of the Americans, especially the city 
boys, found it psychologically impossible 
to adjust themselves to the Chinese Arm 
diet.” To the Chinese, this offered an op- 
portunity to play favorites and get co: 
operation from selected Americans. 

I’m convinced the Chinese psychologi- 
cal assault on British minds was cold and 
calculated. You can tell from the state- 
ments of the British ill and wounded who 
reached Panmunjom. Most of _ them 
praised the Chinese treatment without res- 
ervation. But it was their comments on wat 
and peace that were most enlightening 

One said: “I don’t feel that their 
[Communist], version of the truce talks 
was propaganda.” Another said: “The wat 
seems to me to be a waste. Neither side 
seems to be getting anything out of it. 
His pal chimed in: “The Chinese are def- 
nitely out for peace. They don’t want wat. 

The Chinese psychological assault paid 
dividends. At the request of British 
prisoners, for example, Camp 5 was di: 
vided in March, 1952, into separate 
British and American companies. One 
British returnee summed it up: “In the 
eyes of the Chinamen the British are 
the No. 1 race. We couldn't do anything 
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wrong, as far as they were concerned, 
and the Yanks thought it was favoritism.” 

I can’t quite figure out what the Com- 
munist pattern of attack on the Ameri- 
cans was as yet, or how it worked. A few 
of the American returnees are stupid. 
One, under the drumfire questioning of 
correspondents, finally gave in and said, 
weakly: “Well, if you say there were 
atrocities, there must have been some.” 
Another, who as far as I can find out had 
no newspaper or radio experience, de- 
manded “a ‘pooled’ interview—one radio, 
one TV and one press-service man.” So, 
I ask, who told him about poolers? 

The secluded. There were many 
Americans no one was permitted to see, 
and wounds were not the reason. But I 
am certain that among the Americans re- 
turned were a number who had been in- 
fected by the Communists. A half dozen 
of them back in the States might be 
worth a million dollars to the Red 
Chinese in terms of the political strug- 
gles coming up. 

What is beyond question is that the 
Chinese Communists have a reason for 
the things they do, on the political as 
well as the military level. They are not 
handicapped by ideals of justice and hu- 
manitarianism, as we are. 

The Communists’ war on the minds of 
the prisoners was, in the eyes of many 
American officers, a greater atrocity than 
the comparatively few calculated killings 
or even the casual neglect and poverty of 
medical and food resources that took a 
larger toll of lives. 

The dead are dead. But the officers 
ask: “How do you cure an American 
whose mind has been hurt or left dis- 
eased by the Reds? How do we keep 
them from infecting others in the Army 
or at home?” 

“Operation Reindoctrination.” The 
British already have “Operation Rein- 
doctrination” under way. All British pris- 
oners except one who is extremely ill 
have left by air for England. Those pris- 
oners who are suspected of Communist 
infection will be hospitalized and given 
a “rest cure” and psychiatric treatment. 

At least two of the returning Ameri- 
cans have very dark blots on their camp 
record. They helped the Communists 
draw up petitions demanding an end to 
the Korean war. They circulated them 
through POW camps to get the signa- 
tures of other Americans. The petitions 
were then widely broadcast by the Pei- 
ping radio. These two Americans also 
worked closely with the Communists in 
other propaganda activities. In return, 
they got preferential treatment. 

U.S. Army officers are frankly 
stumped by the problem of what to do 
with these men. No one wants to initiate 
treason charges. So they will probably 
be hospitalized and given psychiatric 
treatment along with the other Ameri- 
cans whose minds were infected by the 
Communist “brain washers.” 
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© And that’s one of the big reasons why builders are so enthusiastic about the Gunnison 
Home. They don’t tie up capital for long periods of time. Their money works twice as 


hard. They build twice as many homes. 


A Gunnison Home can be completed in half the time usually required for a conven- 
tional house. Sixty days is average—from the day the owner selects his plans until he 
moves in. And even that time can be cut by several weeks when the owner has arranged 


his own financing. 


Building costs, too, are reduced in a Gunnison Home—by approximately 20%. 

Skillful planning and advance engineering, modern factory methods of cutting and 
assembly, and simplified erection techniques make these advantages possible. They make 
it possible for a Gunnison dealer to offer a completely modern, highly salable, trouble- 


free home—at far less cost! 


Write us on your letterhead and we'll tell you more about the advantages of the 
Gunnison Home—the sales, technical and financial helps that Gunnison offers its dealers 
—the modern, practical home-building systems that eliminate costly delays and relieve 
material procurement and architectural problems. 

The Gunnison Home—a product of United States Steel Corporation—is truly an 
opportunity—for dealers, investors and home buyers alike. 


Gunnison Homes are priced from $6,500 to $12,000, excluding lot. 


“Gunnison — 
trade-mark of 
Gunnison Homes, Inc, 
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Gunnison Homes, Inc. 

Dept. US-53 

New Albany, Ind. 

Please send me a free copy of your new liter- 
ature. | am a prospective [([] Dealer [] Home 
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Manufactured by Gunnison Homes, Inc., New Albany, Indiana. 
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LEAD AND ZINC FOR FINE PAINT 





When paints are blended 
to keep homes young... 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments are widely 
used by America's leading paint manufacturers. 
They serve in the production of house paints that 
last longer .. . that keep homes well protected and 
beautiful over the years. 


Here's how they work. When paint is applied, the 
white lead and zinc pigments unite with drying oils 
and fatty acids to form an “insoluble soap’’—the 
paint film. Carefully and scientifically processed 


from ore to finished pigments, Eagle-Picher White 
Lead and Zinc Pigments assure the right formula- 
tion desired by paint manufacturers and their 
customers. 


America’s leading paint producers regularly use 
Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc Pigments in their prod- 
ucts. There may be an application for Eagle-Picher 
Lead and Zinc Pigments in your business, too. We'd 
be glad to talk it over. 


4 EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, 


ceramic, chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 
and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides ¢ Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 


Mineral wool home and industrial insulations «© Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
































News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


You may be wise, at this stage, to take another close look at your invest- 
ments. The combination of high taxes, rising interest rates and the promise of a 
more stable dollar may suggest some changes. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. Note, in particular, what has been going on in the market 
for municipal bonds. These issues, like other bonds, keep dropping in price. 

You can buy high-grade municipals now to yield 2.62 per cent. That's the 
average, aS reported by Standard and Poor's Corp. Some issues yield more. The 
return on municipal bonds has not been so high since 1942. 








TAX EXEMPTION. The important thing about municipal bonds, overlooked 
by many people, is that the interest you get on them is exempt from the 
federal income tax. This puts municipals in a class by themselves. 

Until not long ago, municipal bonds were considered suitable invest- 
ments only for the very wealthy. It's still true that the higher your 
income, the greater your advantage from the tax-exempt feature. 

But suppose you are a married man getting $15,000 a year in taxable 
income. You must get a 4 per cent return from any other investment to net 
you the same return as the 2.62 per cent you can get on municipals. 

At $25,000 of income, it takes 5 per cent from other investments to 
equal 2.62 from municipals. At $50,000 it takes 7.7 per cent. 





ESTATE TAX. Speaking of bonds, here's an angle that might ease the estate 
tax a bit on what you pass on to the family: 

Certain types of Government bonds, most of the big wartime and postwar 
issues, can be turned in to the Treasury at par in payment of estate taxes. 

Until recently, that was only an academic matter, since Government bonds 
were selling in the market at or near par anyway. 

Now these issues have fallen sharply in price. For example, you can buy 
Victory bonds, issued in 1945, at less than 93. The same bonds will be worth 
100 if turned in to pay the federal tax on your estate. In effect, your family 
pays the estate tax with 93-cent dollars. 

If you decide to lay in some bonds for that purpose, just be sure you get 
an issue that permits it. Not all of them do. 








S, HOME MORTGAGES. If you are thinking of selling your home and buying 
another, keep in mind that mortgage rates are up. Chances are that the 
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mortgage on your present house, if any, is at 4 or 4.5 per cent. On a new 
house, you may have to pay 5 or 5.5. On a 20-year mortgage, 1 percentage 
point runs into a considerable amount of money. The price difference be- 
tween the two nouses, old and new, may be more than appears on the surface. 


SHOPPING ABROAD. Here's something that can be important to people who are 
planning trips abroad this summer: When you come home, you will be permitted to 
bring in $500 worth of foreign goods duty-free. Until recently, the limit had 
been $200. Now, under the more generous allowance, you and your wife can bring 
back $1,000 worth of goods without paying any duty. But don't try to use up 
your allowance on liquor. The duty-free limit is one gallon. 





TARDY TAX RETURNS. A recent court decision (Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals) may be helpful to people who face trouble because of filing 
federal tax returns late. The court holds that where there is "reasonable 
cause" for failing to file on time, no penalty should apply. It adds: 
"Reasonable cause means nothing more than the exercise of ordinary business 
care and prudence." In the case at issue, the taxpayer relied on his lawyer 
to file an estate-tax return, which arrived one day late. The court's 
ruling: No penalty. 





CAPITAL GAINS. Another tax decision that may interest you: Your land- 
lord cancels the lease on «a piece of property you occupy, and pays you a 
sum of money in settlement. The Third Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
this payment is a capital gain, not ordinary income. The Supreme Court now 
refuses to review the case, thus leaving the decision in effect. 





DEFERMENT FOR STUDENTS. If your college son failed to take the College 
Qualification Test for draft deferment on April 23, he will get another chance 
on May 21. Applications for the new test must be postmarked not later than 
midnight May 11. A blank can be had from any local draft board. 





ROTC GRADUATES. Boys graduating from college this spring with Army com- 
missions in the Reserve Officers' Training Corps can choose the month in which to 
go on active duty. They are required to start serving by June 30, 1954. 





HEART DISEASE. Victims of heart disease may find help in a new diet manual 
published by the American Heart Association and endorsed by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. Titled "Food for your 
Heart," this manual offers sample menus for heart patients, and includes in- 
structions for converting regular recipes into the desired low-sodium dishes. 
With a doctor's prescription, you can get a copy from the local office of the 
American Heart Association, or from the New York office, 44 East 23d St. 





TERMITES. This is a season when many homeowners mistake swarms of flying 
ants for termites, and get frightened. The Agriculture Department offers some 
tips on how to tell the two apart: If they have "hourglass figures," with 
pinched-in waists, they are ants. Termites have thick, almost straight bodies. 
Both have two sets of wings. If one set is shorter than the other, it's an ant. 
If the two sets are about the same length, it's a termite. 
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More and more, modern home owners are turning 
to articles of stainless steel—the durable metal that 
stays bright. And many of these popular items— 
cutlery, cooking utensils and kitchen sinks—are 


made of the several Crucible RezisraL Stainless 


everything m stainless eee = Steels... one group of the more than 400 Crucible 
Q 
including special purpose steels. 
uy Stainless, like all special purpose steels, must be 
the kitchen ginlz carefully formulated and accurately processed... 


qualities that typify Crucible steelmaking—that dis- 





tinguish it from tonnage steel production. 


If you have a specialized application, whether it 
be for rugged farm implements, precision tools for 
industry, or gleaming household appliances, call 


on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
SS years of Fine| stoclmaking } 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, e SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J, @ PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. © SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y, «© TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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PAY INCREASES: ‘53 TREND 


Wages still are going up, de- 
spite talk of a business setback. 
But raises in 1953 often are 
smaller than in 1952. 

Unions are less insistent on big 
increases. A few are getting more 
than last year, but the trend is 
the other way. 

This may be the year when 
steel follows the lead of smaller 
businesses instead of setting the 
pattern for most. 


Wage raises in 1953 are turning out 
to be smaller in many cases than they 
were at this time a year ago. Unions 
often show a willingness to take less, 
although the big tests are yet to come. 

Enough settlements have been reached 
to indicate a trend, although a pattern 
for the year, if there is to be one, will 
not emerge until contracts have been 
signed in some of the big industries. In- 
dividual companies in rather large num- 
bers are signing new contracts without 
waiting for steel to settle with the CIO 
or for John L. Lewis to come to terms 
with the coal industry. 

There is reason to believe that settle- 
ments in the big industries, when they 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS SETTLED FOR LESS 
... and so have many other unions so far 








Smaller Than Last Year—But More To Come 








CONSTRUCTION WORKERS DID BETTER THAN MOST 
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... and got big increases this year 


come, also will be smaller than a year 
ago. Steel companies already contend that 
no wage increase is justified this year. 
The steel union is talking about a general 
raise, but refuses to sav how much. 

In the examples that follow, there are 
some exceptions to the trend. An occa- 
sional employer is giving bigger raises 
than he gave last year. Many times, the 
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increases are the same as those granted 
in 1952. There is very little pay cutting. 

Settlements reached so far show how 
the trend is developing. 

Telephone companies, for instance, 
are giving raises of from $2 to $3 a 
week, averaging 6.4 cents an hour. The 
same companies gave 11 cents last year. 

Paper firms are raising pay from 2 to 6 
cents an hour, against 4 to 6 cents last 
year. 

Construction is going contrary to the 
general trend. AFL __ building-trades 
unions are getting increases of 10, 25 and 
85 cents an hour. One new contract 
raised wages 60 cents, and_ brought 
plasterers up to $3 an hour. Wage con- 
trols last year held raises to 10 or 15 
cents an hour in this industry. 

Chemical plants that gave raises of 5 
or 6 cents a year ago are giving 4 or 5 
cents now, with an occasional increase 
to 8 cents. 

A shipbuilding firm, after an 11-day 
strike, granted a raise of 13 cents. This 
company raised wages 25 cents in Janu- 
ary, 1952. 

An electric-utility firm in New York 
City gave an 8-cent raise to the ClO 
Utility Workers, 8 cents less than the 
1952 settlement. 

A food-packing plant in Chicago set 
tled for a raise of 7.5 cents, against 9 
cents given in 1952. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Is saving 1 cent a day on old o 








fice 








typewriters really worthwhile? 


You save no more than this when you trade 
in at 10 years instead of 5, but the advan- 
tages of having new Royal Standards are 
worth much, much more. 


Why not spend that 1 cent a day by trading in your 
old machines at 5 years? 

Why not spend it and get a return in boosted 
morale and better employee relations worth many 
times that amount? 

New, really modern Royal Standards will produce 
more work faster. Your secretaries will increase 
their typing speed on clean, new, ahead-of-the-times 
Royal Standards. You’ll have fewer service calls. 
And you'll get better-looking letters and memos, 


CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE 


indicative of the pride you have in your own 
business. 


The new Royal Standard has many exclusive, 
advanced features found on no other office machine 
today. In addition, it has all the famous improve- 
ments that have made Royal a 21% to 1 favorite 
among people who type. 


Your local Royal Representative will be glad 
to bring a new Royal Standard to your office and 
show you how the finest, most rugged typewriter 
ever built performs. 

He will also give you the detailed arithmetic on 
why you save only 1 cent a day by keeping your old 
office machines 10 years instead of 5. Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 


( He’s listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory 
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. . . Steel negotiations 


A clothing firm agreed to a raise of 4 
per cent. AFL Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers won a 10 per cent boost last August. 

Hat and cap firms in New York 
granted a 10 per cent increase to AFL 
Millinery Workers, equal to the last 
previous raise in April, 1951. 

A specialty firm gave fringe increases, 
but no pay raise, to AFL Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers. Last increase reported 
was 10 cents, in 1950. 

An electrical-appliance firm agreed to 
a raise of 5 cents an hour. The CIO won 
raises of 6 to 12 cents, in 1951. 

An engineering firm in Chicago settled 
for raises of 11 to 15 cents, against a 7- 
cent increase negotiated last September 
with the United Electrical Workers. 

A trucking firm in Arizona gave a 15- 
cent raise to truck mechanics in the 
AFL Machinists’ Union, An earlier raise 
of 5 cents was reported in 1951. 

An electric-power firm, in Richmond, 
Va., agreed to an 8 per cent raise, against 
7 per cent in April, 1952. 

An air line in New York settled for a 
raise of 11 to 14 cents, against 32 to 38 
cents in May, 1952. 

Streetcar employes in Memphis won 
raises of 5 cents an hour, double the last 
previous increase. 

An electrical-equipment plant in Okla- 
homa negotiated a raise of 7.5 per cent 
or 7.5 cents an hour, whichever is larger. 
CIO Electrical Workers last June won 
raises of 15 and 16 cents an hour. 

A machinery shop in Ohio agreed to 
a raise of 8.5 cents an hour, against a 6- 
cent raise last year. The company’s con- 
tract is with the CIO Auto Workers. 
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—Dowling in the New York Herald Tribune 
‘SPRING ACTIVITY 
ON THE LABOR FRONT‘ 


may be affected by the trend 

















~-Yardley in the Baltimore Sua 
“WHAT ARE THE 
WILD WAVES SAYING?’ 


Steel negotiations, due to start in 
the next few weeks, may be affected by 
this trend toward smaller increases. Any 
raise finally negotiated is expected to 
be far below the 16-cent increase won 
last year. A steel strike on July 1 is a pos- 
sibility, but is not expected. Officials of 
the steel union, meeting last week in At- 
lantic City, served notice that they would 
demand a wage increase this year, but 
failed to say how much. 

While steel companies and the union 
are getting ready to talk about wages, 
unions in other industries are scurrying 
around in an effort to avoid pay cuts 
that might come about because of the 
nature of their contracts. These are the & 
unions that have signed agreements ty- 
ing wages to the cost of living, and now 
are anxious to protect their members 
against the threat of lower wages in a 
period of declining living costs. 

Cost-of-living contracts, as a result, 
are being revised to avoid pay cuts. 

A chemical plant in Michigan, for ex- 
ample, has agreed with District 50 of 
United Mine Workers to convert its liv- 
ing-cost provision to the new official 
price index. Also, most of the cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance now being paid in addi- 
tion to the wage rate is being added to 
basic wages. This means that, where the 
old contract would allow pay cuts to total 
16 cents if prices dropped sharply, the 
new agreement limits them to 6 cents. A 
general raise of 5 cents an hour also is 
granted. 

A container firm in New York State has 
put into basic wage rates a 17-cent liv- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Systematic Accumulation 
of these Individual Stocks 


Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 
opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Borden’s 


DIVIDEND No. 173 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 8, 1953. 

E. L. NOETZEL 


Treasurer 


April 28, 1953 
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Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
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reduce travel expenses 
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Something Doing 
Every Minute at 


Beaches thronged with life and color 
- . + Boardwalk lined with shops and 
shows . . . amusements for every age 


and every taste ... and fine accom- 
modations in hundreds of fine hotels, 
For Atlantic City’s Blue Book write 
Dept. U.N., Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Living-cost raises already won 
are becoming base pay ... 


ing-cost allowance now being paid. The 
living-cost clause continues in effect. 

An electrical-equipment firm and CIO 
Electrical Workers have dropped a cost- 
of-living provision but put into base 
wages the 18 cents an hour previously 
paid as living-cost allowance. A new 
raise of 4 cents was agreed on, with a 
similar boost due next April. 

A soap company operating in several 
States has agreed with AFL Chemical 
Workers to incorporate 23 cents in pre- 
vious cost-of-living increases into the 
base wage. Increases of 4 to 8 cents also 
were granted. The living-cost provision 
was eliminated. 


Small Firms Out 
From Taft Law? 


A move is under way in Congress to 
put many labor disputes under State 
regulation, rather than federal. If suc- 
cessful, this plan will affect thousands of 
employers and several million workers 
now covered by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The move has the powerful backing 
of the chairman of the Senate Labor 
Committee, H. Alexander Smith, of New 
Jersey. The Senator’s proposal may be 
changed in some respects, but it ap- 
pears to represent the views of the Re- 
publican leadership and stands a good 
chance of adoption. 

Practical effects of this bill, if en- 
acted into law, include the following: 

Many small business firms will be 
exempt from the Taft-Hartley Act. Any 
employer with fewer than 10 employes 
will be excluded from coverage of the 
law. About 28 per cent of the cases that 
now go to the National Labor Relations 
Board will be eliminated. 

Those employers thus freed of the 
Act’s provisions would be unable to 
bring charges against unions before the 
NLRB, when a union violates a provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. On the other 
hand, unions could not obtain NLRB 
elections to win bargaining rights from 
these small firms. 

Many other small firms, although hav- 
ing 10 or more employes, also will be 
left under State authority, instead of un- 
der NLRB. The bill adopts standards 
now used by the NLRB itself to decide 
when to take a case involving a small 
firm. For example, if a firm’s annual out- 
of-State sales do not exceed $25,000, 
NLBB does not take cases concerning it. 

Building and construction firms—and 
about 3 million workers in this field- 
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... Control of small disputes 
would be lost to Labor Board 


will be removed from  Taft-Hartley 
coverage. In most States, AFL building- 
trades unions then will be able to 
restore the “closed shop” that was out- 
lawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. Some 
States have their own laws banning con- 
tracts that force employers to hire only 
union members. But, for most of the 
country, the unions in this industry will 
be free of restrictions if the federal law 
does not apply. 

Public utilities that are primarily lo- 
cal in character also will be taken out 
from under the labor law, if the Smith 
bill is passed. The bill includes, as utili- 
ties, companies that furnish “water, light, 
heat, gas, electric power, sanitation, pas- 





SENATOR H. A. SMITH 
. more State control? 


senger transportation or communications 
services to the public” or a firm that 
operates a gas pipe line or toll bridge, 
road or tunnel. Some of the larger utili- 
ties, however, apparently would remain 
under Taft-Hartley. 

On the other hand, Senator Smith's 
bill would repeal a section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act that exempts Federal Re- 
serve banks from coverage. Employes of 
the banks thus will be able to get NLRB 
help if the bill is adopted. 

Union protests, already coming in 
against the bill, may result in its defeat 
or drastic revision. However, many mem- 
bers of Congress want to restore to the 
States power to handle the smaller labor 
disputes. Senator Smith thinks that the 
NLRB has gone too far in grabbing con- 
trol over disputes in the construction, 
public-utility and small-business fields. 
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YESTERDAY... 


You and your freight 
had to wait while 

the “iron horse” 
drank... a hearty 
thirst that was 
appeased at regular 
stops along the way. 


The dependable diesel 
is a symbol of power 
and stamina! It can 
make an entire trip 
without taking on fuel 
or water... thus saving 
many hours of time. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC has set the pace for progress for more 
than a century! Our fine, radio-equipped diesel fleet is ready to 
serve your passenger and freight needs in the 

West-Southwest over ten thousand miles of track... 
constituting modern, progressive 

transportation at its best! 
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A U.S. SALES TAX IS IN THE WIND 


National sales tax is in the 
picture again, this time with pros- 
pects of official support. 

It is the latest idea to make 
room for cuts in the income tax. 

One plan is to tax the con- 
sumer, at the retail store. The 
other is to tax factory sales. 

Either way, it will take some 
selling in Congress. But the issue 
is alive, will get a lot of attention 
in weeks ahead. 

A drastic shift in U.S. taxes, from 
the shoulders of some taxpavers to the 
shoulders of others, is taking form in 
plans of the new Administration. The 
switch, with a national sales tax as 
one step under study, will involve a 
reversal of 20 years of New Deal tax 
theories, if Congress accepts it. 

Tip-off to what officials have in mind 
comes in carefully worded statements. 
Need for a change, first, is expressed by 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey: 


“There must be a radical revision of 
our tax system to better provide the in- 
centives for the creation of more jobs for 
more people ... A better balanced sys- 
tem is required.” 

What is meant by “a better balanced 
system” is explained by the Treasury’s 
chief tax planner, Under Secretary 
Marion B. Folsom: 

“This involves a determination of the 
relative amounts to be derived from the 
principal sources—individual income 
taxes, corporation income taxes and ex- 
cise taxes . . . The greater reliance on 
excises in Canada has not been unrelated 
to the ability to reduce income tax rates 
substantially . . . in that country.” 

That's the picture drawn for the pub- 
lic. Privately, Treasury officials admit 
that a broad tax on sales is getting serious 
study. There’s doubt, of course, that 
Congress can be persuaded to accept a 
national sales tax soon. But there’s little 
doubt that Eisenhower's tax experts in- 
cline to some such levy. 

Whether a sales tax is to be proposed 
to Congress for early adoption, or for 
enactment next year, hinges partly on 
the need for revenues. Significant fact, 
though, is that a consumption tax of 
some kind is being thought of as a per- 


It's One Way to Cut Income Tax, Keep Revenue 


manent part of the federal tax system- 
not simply as a temporary measure. 

Just how to levy a tax on sales is some. 
thing else again. 

Retail sales tax is one plan. The tay 
would be added to the store price and 
paid directly by the customer. Shoppers 
would know, when they made purchases, 
just what products carry the new U.S, 
tax and just how much it cost. Families jn 
31 States would find both federal and 
State sales taxes on the price tags, 
Families living in some cities, of course, 
would find three sales taxes on their 
bills—federal, State and local. 

Under this plan, retailers would have 
the job of reporting their collections and 
paying the money to the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue—probably quarterly. Some 
retailers would have to handle this job for 
all three major levels of government. 

Big advantage of the retail sales tax, 
cited by backers of this method, is the 
relatively large revenue yield to be ex- 
pected. The tax rate—whatever it might 
be—would be applied to the higher re- 
tail price, rather than the lower manufac- 
turer's or wholesaler’s price. 

Disadvantages of the retail levy, 
though, are being emphasized by officials, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Says Captain EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


of Eastern Air Lines: 


“Our Credit Union is 














200C for our people 








How you can help start a credit union 


to benefit yourself and your company 


A credit union provides the solution to many problems of both man- 
agement and individual employees. 

Members are encouraged to save by the convenience of a credit union 
right where they work and the added incentive of a good return on their 
savings. When they need extra money, they can make loans at a low 
rate of interest with no “red tape”. There are also many attractive 
insurance benefits. 

Companies having employee credit unions report that wage garnish- 
ments, requests for pay advancements and personal loans are practically 
eliminated. With the security of a credit union, employees are far less 
prone to accident, absenteeism and job quitting over financial troubles. 

Take the first step toward starting a credit union right now by filling 
out and mailing the convenient coupon at right. There is no cost or 
obligation. You will receive complete information on organizing a credit 
union and the many benefits it can bring to you and your company. 


16,000 credit unions now serve over 7,000,000 people including 
employees of such companies as: 


Wilson Sporting Goods Company ¢ Johns-Manville Corporation « Allis- 

Chalmers Manufacturing Company e State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 

Company ¢ Eureka Williams Corporation ¢ Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany e Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


CREDIT UNION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. ¢ HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





900C lor Our | company, “By helping people belp themselves rt 


cially, credit unions foster independence, re- 
lieving management of many personal money 
problems. A credit union is operated by its 
members at no expense to the company.” 





“Credit unions make saving easier and more 
profitable. Low-cost loans are available to 
members whenever they need money. The 
sense of security this brings about makes for 
happier, more efficient employees.” 





“Employees develop a strong feeling of fel- 
lowship with their success in helping each 
other through their credit union. The com- 
pany gains much from the resulting high 
morale and better employee relations.” 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Dept. US-3, Credit Union, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me, without cost, complete information 
on organizing a credit union. 


Name 





Company Name 





Cc y Address 
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Saat Product is Well-Dressed 
and Sell-Dressed”in a 
Gaylord Container 


Strikingly printed Gaylord shipping containers keep on selling 
your name and product wherever they go. This effective and 
economical medium is a natural to increase the impact of 
your advertising and other promotions. 


Your nearby Gaylord sales 
representative will be happy to 

tell you more about these “traveling 
bill boards.” You will find him listed 
under Boxes (Gaylord) in the classified 
pages of your phone book. 


S 





Their unseen quality gives you 
an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


Y go Je 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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Tax on sales at retail 
held difficult to collect... 


Biggest drawback seen is the relatively 
high cost of collecting the revenue from 
hundreds of thousands of retailers. Cost 
to storekeepers themselves might be con. 
siderable, and enforcement might prove 
difficult. 

It’s admitted, too, that any national 
sales tax at the retail level would arouse 
a maximum of customer irritation. Tay. 
payers, obviously, would be more resent. 
ful of a tax they can see and measure 
than of a “hidden” tax. 


Manufacturers’ sales tax is being 


discussed as a method of getting around 
some of these objections. In this plan, a 
national tax would be applied to all 
manufacturers’ sales of end products- 
products ready for final use. 

At this level, officials point out, the tax 
would be easier and less costly to collect. 
A smaller number of firms would be 
handling the tax, and each would have a 
smaller number of different items on 
which to apply it. 

Drawback in this method is that, with 
any given tax rate, a smaller revenue 
yield would go to the Government—and 
revenue is what is sought. Any particv- 
lar rate applied to the lower prices that 
prevail at the manufacturers’ _ level 
obviously would produce less money. 

In addition, there’s a suspicion that, 
with a manufacturers’ tax, shoppers 
would be paying a far bigger tax than 
the Government itself collects. Whole- 
salers, buying from manufacturers, might 
apply their normal markup to the tax it- 
self. Retailers, too, might add their own 
normal markup to the tax. Store custo- 
mers might end up paying the tax two or 
three times, with the Government getting 
it once. 

Other questions, now getting study, 
relate to both of these methods. 

One is whether to apply a sales tax to 
services as well as products—to trans- 
portation, dry cleaning and auto repairs 
as well as automobiles, bed sheets and 
tennis rackets. Levying the tax on 
services would add sharply to revenues, 
on the one hand, and to complications 
and cost of collection on the other. 

Another problem involves the dozens 
of consumer products already subject to 
federal excise taxes—appliances, sport- 
ing goods, cosmetics, jewelry, amuse- 
ments and many other things. If a sales 
tax were simply piled on top of the ex- 
cises, it would mean a stiff total tax on 
these things. If the excises were dropped, 
with adoption of sales tax, it would mean 
the net increase in revenues from a sales 
tax would be sharply reduced. 

Biggest problem of all, though, is in 
the question of rates themselves. Simply 
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... Exemptions would cut 
heavily into revenue 


put, it’s the question of how to get 
enough revenue from a sales tax without 
making it too burdensome, or too un- 
alatable for Congress to accept. A few 
illustrations will show what officials are 
up against. 

A 10 per cent rate applied to manu- 
facturers sales would yield about 12 bil- 
lion dollars a year—but only if the tax 
were put on all end products, including 
food, medicine, clothing and all the 
scores of products now subject to excises. 

If all excises except those on liquor 


f and tobacco were eliminated, the net 





be. 
~—United Press 


SECRETARY HUMPHREY 
‘,.. @ better balanced system” 


‘ 


gain from a sales tax would be reduced 
by about 5 or 6 billions. 

In addition, there will be demands for 
exemption of the “necessities of life.” 
Exempting food and medicine would lop 
at least 2.5 billions off the sales tax net. 
A clothing exemption would cut off 800 
millions or so more. 

What all this adds up to is that exemp- 
tions for the necessities and an adjust- 
ment of excises would hold added reve- 
nues from a manufacturers’ sales tax to 
8to 5 billions at most. Even that amount 
would require a stiff 10 per cent rate. 

If a 10 per cent tax were applied at 
the retail level, the net increase in reve- 
nues would be bigger—but still no great 
bonanza if important exemptions were 
allowed. 

Official proposal of a national sales 
tax, if and when it comes, will be tied 
to the bait of income tax cuts. Point will 
be made that, by taxing incomes less 

(Continued on page 98) 
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St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


More nationally advertised shoe brands come from 
St. Louis than from any other city. Some 19% of 
the nation’s shoes are made by St. Louis firms. Sales 
are $425 million annually—and growing... .The 
“‘long haul” is shorter from St. Louis and transporta- 
tion to all of the nation’s markets is unsurpassed. 
These are among the reasons why the city is “‘first 
in shoes.” . .. St. Louis, nearest major city to the 
U. S. center of population, is at the center of activity 
in business! 


with a Great Bank to Help You! 


j 


| | iL 


Your association with First i 


pea tena one me 





TU 


actions ... it identifies you, as well. | | 
And with information provided 


by First National—the directors THE FIRST 


mi aha rae ‘_ 
Bi | l 






easier to plan ahead. First 
National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


il 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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... Sales-levy idea opposed 
by many Congressmen | 


and sales more, Government will be mat. 
.ing it easier and more profitable for jp. 
dividuals and businesses to save thei 
incomes and invest in industry. Resy} 
can be a real spur to the kind of expan. 
sion that will provide more jobs atg 
more income. 

As matters stand, the Federal Govey. 
ment gets almost all of its revenues froy 
taxes on incomes of individuals and co. 
porations, and on estates and gifts. That 
situation—and the trends that produced jt 
—are shown in the chart on page 94. 

What is shown is that in 1939 just 58f 
cents in each dollar of U.S. tax collec. 
tions came from these direct taxes 0) 
incomes, estates and gifts. Indirect taxes 


—excises, customs and the like—provided 





hi * ° 42 cents of each tax dollar. 
— Now, direct taxes on income and 
Uy 9 MatUngy wealth account for 83 cents of each tay 
’ - 4 U dollar. Excises, customs and_ similar 
th Li / ae couyal Sonee-Kaalet Mie levies provide 17 cents of each tax dollar, 
me The argument will be made that this 
toll te omplle ijwe 


trend of New Deal days should be r. 
tive for investment. 
Sa , RICHARD R. BRANGAN, advertising manager 


It will be argued, too, that a sales tax] 
will be a more reliable and stable source 
of revenue than income taxes, which tend 
to produce rapidly declining revenues 
in lean years. 

Opposition to the sales-tax idea in 
Congress is counted on to be vigorous. 
One attack will center on the argument 
that what the economy needs, instead of 
a stable tax, is one that fluctuates like 
the income tax. The very fact that in- 
come tax collections during a recession 
are smaller, it will be said, means that 
people will have more money to spend 
proportionately at a time when recover 
demands heavier spending. 


versed in order to provide more incen- 
National Automatic Tool Company Inc, 


EAVY machinery manufacturers have the ideal solution for their sales 
promotion ptoblems in the Stereo-REALIst Camera. Short of the 
actual product itself, REALIST pictures can’t be beat for true-to-life realism. 
For the REALIsT exactly duplicates what you see with your eyes — in full, 
natural color and life-like three dimensions. 

What's more, REALIST sales kits consisting of slides and a viewer weigh 
only 40 ounces. Small wonder that salesmen like them! And they also 
appreciate the impact that REALIST pictures have on their customers, the 
attention they gain, and the lasting impression they leave. 

Sales managers the nation over have proclaimed the REALIST to be 
“the world’s finest visual selling tool.” The variety of its applications is 
universal. Investigate the possibilities of its use in your field. If you haven't 
seen REALIST pictures, ask your camera dealer to show you some. Or for 
free, informative folder write: David WHITE COMPANY, 312°\W. Court 
Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin, 


Main argument of opponents, though, 
will be against the “regressive” nature 
of a sales tax—the idea that the levy hits 
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sl . Matched, coated 35mm f:3.5 

~f lenses . . . locked in place on 
solid lens board . . . internal 
focusing with film plane... . 
shutters electronically tested 


image range finder... 
double-exposure preventive. . . 
depth of field and hyperfocal 


reroll COLIST 


The camera that “sees” —in 3 dimensions—the same as you 


s & : : : 
NSnol »° Cameras, Viewers, Projectors, and Accessories are ptoducts 


NG 


of the David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


for perfect color . .. syn- el ‘ 
chronized for flash . . . cen- ments. The problem, he insists, is not one 
tered view-finder . . . split- 





hardest at lower-income families. 
What the official answer to that argu- 

ment will be already is indicated by 

Under Secretary Folsom’s public state- 


of finding an ideal tax and depending 
wholly on it, but of finding an ideal 





scale . . . full year warranty. balance among different taxes. Sales tay, 
$159.00 he believes, can be fair offset against 
“te the steeply graduated income taxes that 

(tax inc.) ) 


hit upper-income families. 

In the end, the well-known opposition 
of Congress to a national sales tax may 
force Treasury tax designers to tum 
away from the idea. A thorough study, 
already started, will precede any such 
decision. And some Treasury officials, it 
seems clear, will abandon a sales tax only 
with reluctance. 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON © PARIS © WASHINGTON @ ZURICH 








>> Allies overseas aren't too much disturbed about Washington budget cutting. 
Actual spending of U.S. dollars for foreign aid will stay at high levels 





for another two years at least, they figure. Cash outlays will run about 5.8 
billion dollars for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1953. 

That will leave still available for spending on foreign aid some 12 
billions, even if not another cent is appropriated. That's enough to keep this 
spending up to the present rate for another two years. 

Aid spending, therefore, will not necessarily slump even though new appro- 
priations are cut. But there will be a change in the type of spending abroad. 
More money will be spent on weapons bought in Europe. Less will be spent on 
economic aid in Europe. Britain and France will get most of the weapon business. 














>> Europeans are pleased with the new U.S. willingness to contract well ahead 
for weapons to be produced in European plants. 

U.S. contracts have now been signed for 281.5 million dollars’ worth of 
European military planes, for example. Deliveries will stretch out into 1956. 

Such long-term contracts give an important psychological boost in Western 
Europe, where there had been increasing doubts about U.S. intentions. 

The $64 question still, to Europeans, is whether the U.S. will cut large- 
scale military aid sharply, if the Russians make real peace concessions. The 
sudden dropping of Lend-Lease in 1945 is still remembered painfully in Europe. 














>> Swiss observers show just such qualms as they take readings on the business 
barometer for the U.S. and Europe. (These opinions are revealing since the 
Swiss don't have any particular ax to grind, don't get any U.S. aid.) 

Peace prospects and U.S. trends are of overriding importance, the Swiss say. 

Decisive role that U.S. prosperity plays in the free world is emphasized. 

High-level business activity in the U.S. for the next six months is ex- 
pected by most Swiss experts. But they detect a new nervousness ind cautiousness 
among American businessmen. This new trend has Europeans worried. 

Peace talk injects new uncertainties into the U.S. outlook at a time when 
the boom shows some signs, anyway, of running out of steam. 

U.S. business decline would be immediately magnified in its effects on 
Western Europe. Some Swiss business analysts believe the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion might not act fast or decisively to head off a recession. 


























>> While keeping their fingers crossed on future U.S. trends, Zurich bankers 
and financiers are moderately optimistic on most neighboring countries. As 
viewed from Zurich, the current business picture looks like this: 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Western Germany is making the best showing right now. But German export 
trends bear watching. Export order books are not so crammed as they were a few 
months ago. Credit terms offered by exporters are being eased. Export prices, 
especially of capital goods, are being shaved here and there. Germany's big 
problem is finding long-term capital to be used especially in heavy-industry 
expansion and modernization. Swiss money and-U.S. money are being sought. 

Britain is making slow but steady progress. Zurich likes the British 
Government's policy of moving away from controls toward a "freer" economy. 
Lowering of taxes is thought pretty bold but may pay off in new incentives. 
Exports have to be watched, as in Germany, for the British, too, are feeling the 
growing competition. A pound freely convertible into dollars or other cur- 
rencies is still a way off. 

The Netherlands wins high praise. Financial strength has been greatly 
bolstered in the last year. Flood relief was superbly managed. Industrial pro- 
duction shows a strong trend. Exports to neighbors are going well. 

Belgium is regarded as pretty solid, too. The bloom has been off the boom 
in Belgium for some time. But Zurich sees nothing much to worry about. 

Austria, still weak, is gaining ground slowly. Prices of Austrian goods 
are competitive. Opening of the tourist season helps the Austrian schilling. 



























































>> The Swiss are less optimistic about France and Italy. In fact, they see 
little basic change in either country. "If France is a country of poor manage- 
ment and great wealth, Italy is a country of good management and great poverty." 

In France, private gold hoards are increasing. The peasants are doing 
pretty well. Heavy industry stays at high levels. Wine and most foods are 
plentiful. The cost of living creeps up, but there's no unusual grumbling. 

Main trouble in France is the lack of strong, stable government. 

The franc is weak again. Government deficit is huge and will get huger if 
the fighting in Indochina spreads more. Tax collections are falling off. The 
French Treasury gives the impression of living from injection to injection of 
U.S. aid. Drastic fiscal and tax reforms are discussed--and that's about all. 

Devaluation of the franc must come--eventually. But it would be a useless 
move unless there is a strong Government able to hold prices and wages stable. 

Devaluing the franc is a fast way of bringing French export prices to com- 
petitive levels. Foreign-trade deficit continues very large. 









































>> Italy struggles with inadequate natural resources and surplus population. 

These basic factors offset good financial management. 

Recovery in textile markets will help Italian plants. And Britain will now 
buy more Italian fruit and other products. But Communists still harass produc- 
tion in many industries. Cost of living inches upward, carrying wages along. 

Rearmament and rebuilding are heavy budget burdens. 

Brightest spot in the Italian picture is the increasing production of 
natural gas. This means less and less coal has to be imported. Less gasoline, 
too. Natural gas, in years to come, can mean much to Italy. But wells and pipe 
lines cost money, and capital isn't very plentiful. 





























>> Both north and south of Switzerland, in Germany and Italy, capital is 
needed. The Swiss, international financiers for centuries, keep a close watch 
on such situations. So far, the Germans are getting the closer attention. 
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North Louisiana 
Communities Sup- 
plied with Natural 
Gas from the Pipe 
Lines of United Gas 


NORTH LOUISIANA, G. S.* 


«PREFERRED ADDRESS FOR EXPANDING INDUSTRIES 


Growing markets, plentiful manpower, abundant 

_ materials and natural resources, good year-round working 
climate — all important elements for successful industrial 
operation are available to you in North Louisiana. There's 
a plant site to fit your particular needs in or near the 
prosperous towns and cities served by United Gas. 
And if fuel is a problem in your operations, 


consult the Industrial Development Director, 


United Gas, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


One of a series describing 
the industrial advantages 
of various sections of the 

Gulf South 


ARCHIBALD 
BASKIN 
BASTROP 
BELCHER 
BENTON 
BETHANY 
BIENVILLE 
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CALHOUN 
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COTTON VALLEY 
DELHI 
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DIXIE 
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HAILE 
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OAK GROVE 
OAK RIDGE 
QUITMAN 
RAYVILLE 
SHREVEPORT 
TALLULAH 
WEST MONROE 
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Business activity is still at a record rate 
for peacetime, but more trouble seems 
to be brewing for farmers. 

Factory output climbed to 259 on the 
indicator in the week ended April 25, 
a bit above the average for either 
March or April. Steel output recovered 
to 101 per cent of capacity. Auto 
plants turned out 179,258 cars and 
trucks, the biggest volume in 26 
months. Electric-power output rose to 
14.2 per cent above a year ago, the 
best gain since early 1951. 

New orders placed with manufacturers, 
at 25.2 billions in March, were only 
slightly below the high rate of Feb- 
ruary. They were about equal to ship- 
ments. As a result, unfilled orders 
held at 74 billions on April 1. 
Department-store sales, on the other 
hand, slipped to 320 on the indicator 
in the week ended April 25 and were 
down 1 per cent from a year ago. This 
poor showing pulled April sales down 
to the lowest since last September. 
Inventories of consumer metal goods 
are rising. Factory stocks of washing 
machines had been built up to 403,- 
000 on April 1, which was 66,000 
above March 1 and a third greater 
than a year ago. Stocks of refrigerators 
held by manufacturers and wholesalers 
rose to 846,000 on April 1, up 92,000 
in a month. Factory stocks of dryers, 
at 149,000, were up 36,000 in March. 
Dealer stocks of new cars totaled 
537,000 on April 1, largest in two 
years. 

Prices received by farmers sagged 
2 per cent in the month ended April 
15 and were 17 per cent below their 
all-time peak. The farmer’s disadvan- 
tage in prices received relative to 





(1935-39=100) 


& MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 











prices paid widened to 7 per cent, the 
largest since June, 1941. 


Ownership in U.S. industry and agri- 


culture has suddenly begun to look 
less attractive to people who have dol- 
lars to invest. As the top chart shows, 
prices of industrial stocks have fallen 
7 per cent from this year’s high. Farm- 
land values have dropped 2 per cent 


Stock Prices 
(Dow-Jones Industrials ) 





Source: Farm Land Value; Agriculture Dept. 
© 1953, By U.S. News Pub, Corp 


since last November, their first de- 
cline since 1949. Stock prices often 
move up or down ahead of changes in 
business activity. Farm-land values 


usually lag behind changes in farm 
net income. 

Net income of farmers will fall to about 
13.3 billions this year, a billion below 
1952 and more than a fifth below the 
1947 record. 





a 


Acreage planted is likely to shrink j 
1954 well below the 354 million acre 
put to seed in 1952. Governmey 
acreage allotments may cut wheg 
acreage 15 to 20 million acres beloy 
the 77 million planted this yey 
Cotton acreage may be cut 5 to ]\ 
million acres below the 25 milli 
or more planted this year. 

Supplies of wheat and cotton thi 
year are so large that the procedure 
established by law for limiting acre, 
age will automatically be set in mo 
tion, with little choice given to th 
new Administration. Farmers wil 
probably be asked to approve market. 
ing quotas backed up by acreage 4. 
lotments. They are likely to do 
since price supports otherwise woul 
drop from 90 to 50 per cent of parity 

Another blow may be dealt to fam 
values by acreage cuts. Smaller quar. 
tities of wheat and cotton will be sent 
to market, and this is likely to cut fam 
income, even though lower produ. 
tion helps prices. Some acres will le 
turned to pasture, others will le 
shifted to corn, grain sorghums af 
other crops. Tendency will be to build 
up surpluses of other crops. Cattle 
raising is not so attractive now that 
prices have fallen 43 per cent. 

Mortgage money for farm purchases ii 
less plentiful, and the interest rate ha 
climbed from 4 per cent to 4% o 
even 5. 

The caution being shown by purchaser 
of farm land and common stocks seems 
to be felt to a growing degree by 
bankers and businessmen. At this 
stage of the business boom, psycho. 
logical changes of this kind can k 
of vital importance. 
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cho- instant answers — Comptometer! 
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Direct Action does it. 
No presetting of dials, levers, bars. 
Automatic accuracy, too! 
Three-way Error Control is 
positive, dependable. 
Call the Comptometer 


representative. 








ComMPToMETER ApDING-CALCULATING MACHINES are made 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. 
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FIVE DEFENSE DEPARTMENTS 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE WORD “PENTAGON’—from the Greek, meaning 
“five sides”—is coming into its own. There may now 
be five departments of defense: 

1. The Army—responsible to the Secretary of the 
Army. 

2. The Navy—responsible to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

3. The Air Force—responsible to the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

4. The Joint Staff—responsible to the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

5. The so-called “(Department of Defense”—respon- 
sible to the Secretary of Defense. 

Each of these departments, under a new plan just 
promulgated, is to have a substantial personnel. Six 
more Assistant Secretaries of Defense are to be created. 
Authority is to be widely diffused. 

The net effect of the proposed changes is to create a 
hodge-podge of responsibilities and a dangerous con- 
fusion. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff—which is supposed to be 
the principal military advisory body—is to be relegated 
to an unimportant and incidental place in the whole 
complex structure of the defense establishment. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs is to be made the 
boss of a big staff of Army, Navy, and Air Force per- 
sonnel divorced from the Chiefs of Staff themselves. 
The “Chairman” alone is to fix tenure and approve the 
selections in the new department. This means that he 
becomes the principal military chief of the Govern- 
ment and, unless his subordinate personnel give him 
the advice he wants, they can be fired. The Joint Chiefs, 
who are the operating heads of the three services, 
would have no authority over the men who are to be- 
come the real makers of military policy. 


Under the guise of “civilian control,” a plan 
has been hatched which puts America into the hands of 
a “Chief of a General Staff.” This is the plan that Goer- 
ing had. This is the plan under which Hitler lost. This 
is the plan that various militaristic gentlemen in our 
midst have been trying for several years to foist on our 
Government. They now apparently have found a civil- 
ian commission gullible enough not only to recom- 
mend the “General Staff” plan but to argue that such a 
plan is not contemplated. 

Despite all the rhetoric about direct “channels of 
command” and about giving the three civilian secretar- 
ies more say, a unified commander in a theater of oper- 
ations hereafter is to report directly to the Secretary of 
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Defense, thus by-passing his own service chief. Actu- 
ally, this means he will report to the new Commander. 
in-Chief of our Armed Forces—whose title is to be 
“Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

There are some euphemistic words in the document 
about how important the Joint Chiefs are to be and 
how they are not a “command body” and hence must 
have time to give military advice. But the effect of the 
plan is to deprive them of any voice in determining the 
use to be made of their own forces, although each re- 
tains the title of chief of his own service. 

What is worse is that the Secretary of Defense, under 
the proposed program, is to be given authority to 
“transfer” at any time any “personnel” anywhere with- 
in the Department of Defense. He could wipe out the 
identity of the Army or the Air Force or the Navy or 
the Marine Corps overnight by putting most of their 
personnel under any chieftain he selected. He can 
even delegate to any Assistant Secretary or “any em- 
ployee” any function or duty or power that he holds as 
Secretary of Defense. 









The whole plan violates the letter and the 
spirit of the National Security Act. Congress, under the 
Constitution, is supposed to make the laws regulating 
the armed forces. Congress cannot abdicate by giving a 
Cabinet officer authority to do as he pleases with the 
missions, purposes and functioning of the armed serv- 
ices. There are certain stipulations which Congress put 
into law so as to maintain the identity and spirit of 
each of the armed services. Such stipulations now could 
be wiped out by a stroke of the pen by the Secretary of 
Defense. It already is announced that he is to revise 
the “Key West Agreement” and thus rearrange the 
method of setting up unified commands in the field, 
without giving a voice to the armed-service chiefs who 
entered into that contract. 

Congress never intended the “Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs” to be a military boss. It purposely deprived 
him of a vote in the Joint Chiefs. Also Congress nevert 
gave and never intended to give the Secretary of De- 
fense a military staff. Now he takes over the entire 
“Joint Staff,” with all personnel—about 200 officers— 
and the Joint Chiefs lose that Staff from any control. 

Unless the plan is rejected in Congress by either 
house within 60 days, America is to be given the Hit- 
ler system of a “Chief of General Staff” to do as he 
pleases with the armed services, thus reversing the en- 
tire tradition of American military history. The plan 
should be defeated. 
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-PEAK PROGRAM 
for the GET-TO-WORK rush 
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. An automatic load weigher starts quickly filled cars ahead of time 
t 
of 
d Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring handles the morning get-to-work 
Df rush with an “electronically alert”? Up-Peak program. It gets everyone up to 
€ work in the shortest possible time. It keeps main floor traffic moving smoothly. 
is J r — . 
A, The Up-Peak program uses automatic “This Car Up” signals to direct lobby 
. traffic. It dispatches cars in order of availability, rather than numerical sequence. 
0 . é' eh aa Ridin, 
| Cars normally follow each other at timed intervals. However, if a car is quickly 
) ’ q ) 
loaded, an automatic load weigher starts it ahead of time. Then, the next car 
it follows the quickly loaded car at the normal time-interval. 
d . . . . 
© Cars waste no time in needless travel to the top terminal. They answer their 
. highest call, then reverse automatically and return to the lobby. 
re Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Eleyatoring saves up to $7,000 a car, each 
- year. It operates the cars automatically and as a coordinated group. It has 
1. 6 automatic operating programs to handle a busy day’s traffic. It is suitable for 
of large office buildings, hotels, and hospitals. Yet, it is adaptable to small ones. 
t- Ask any of our 266 offices about new or modernized installations. 
1€ Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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BETTER ELEVATORIN G 's THE BUS INES § O F oTtis 


You make a phone call, and it’s her voice that answers, 
You dictate a letter, and it’s she who writes it down. 


You need a speech that somebody made two or three years 
ago... or Was it four? .. . or Was it a magazine artic le? 
You can’t recall, but she can, and has it on your desk 

in twenty minutes, 


Who is this girl who turns up wherever business is done, 
remembering what you forget, doing what you haven't 
time to do, making the nation’s offices as br ight and orde rly 
as a well-kept kitchen? 


The personnel cards say she’s Miss Jones, sec retary; 

Mrs. Brown, receptionist; Miss Perry, file clerk; Miss Hoyt, 
accounting machine operator. T hey tell you she’s 21 

or 43, that she’s worked here and there, that she went to 
this or that school. 


Maybe the cards should tell you more. 


Perhaps they should mention that Miss Jones has 
an invalid mother, and never lets her problem 
show in the face you see from nine to five. 


Perhaps they should say that Mrs. Brown 





She keeps house for a nation’s business 
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is supporting a son in college, that Miss Perry practices 
shorthand during her lunch hours, that Miss Hoyt is 
studying business administration at night. 


And where is the card that tells you that work in America 
is a happier thing because Miss Jones is there, and 

Mrs. Brown, and Miss Perry, and Miss Hoyt, bringing 
some softening touch of life into the places where jobs 

are done? 

Take a letter, Miss Jones. “To whom it may concern: 
Thanks for your help. Thanks for spelling better than I do, 
and for knowing what | don’t. Thanks for remembering 
when a collective noun takes a singular verb, and for 
Wearing a flower on rainy mornings, and for being cheerful 
when I am not, and for knowing how to work hard and 
still be human. Thanks for being everywhere that a bright 
mind, a willing hand, and a pleasant way are needed.” 


Mail it to yourself, Miss Jones. Sign it, 
“Very sincerely yours,” 







MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





